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MELODY OF THE WOODS. our mirth ; and if imbued with a religious spirit, they partake our 

The beautiful design we herewith furnish our readers, << devotion. Our artist has well expressed, in this picture, the har- 
sents that varied scenery of woodland landscape so delightful, in | mony of the woods. A fair, gracefully draped daughter of Eve 
this autumnal season, to behold. Of all inanimate objects, trees | is — listening either to the wood-notes of the joyous birds, 


are the most companionable. Every breath of air makes them | the soothing hum of insccts, or the whispering leaves, fanned and 
vocal, and they “discourse most eloquent music,” apparently | kissed by the sweet south. How delightfully and musically do 
ing their tones to the mood of the listener. Are we sorrow- | the song of birds and the busy hum of bees fall upon the listening 


ful y seem to share our sadness; are we joyous ?—they join | ear! The balmy fragrant air, so fresh and invigorating, 
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with a thousand odors, calls up in the human heart its full atter- 
ance of unbounded thanks to that great God who called them inte 
existence. The pathless woods have enough of their own society 
to render it no longer solitude, peopled as they are with “ calling 
shapes,” and “ airy tongues that syllable men’s name3.” Be the 
season what it may, trees always excite admiration and awaken 
joy. Spring, summer, autumn and winter, all have their appro- 
priate beauty and grandeur in the drapery of the woods. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


LIONEL AINSWORTH: 


—or— 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[ConTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Here is my hand for my true constancy.— Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
I do not like thy look, I promise thee.— Much Ado about Nothing. 

Evpnie stood looking out of a window, when a hand was laid 
gently upon her shoulder. She started, for she thought that no 
one else was in the room. 

“Lionel,” said she, “I didn’t know that you had returned. 
Did Roland come with you ?” 

“He did. Euphie, here is something I wish you to look at,” 
and he put into her hand the poetry he found some weeks previ- 
ously, when walking with Rachel Dyson. 

“ How came you by this ?” she inquired. 

“T found it.” 

“When ?” 

“ Several weeks ago—the evening I expected to find you here 
with our friend Hannah.” 

** And where did you find it ?” 

“In the path near the river—that part of it bordered so thickly 
with hazel bushes.” 

“T cannot imagine how it came there.” 

wrote it?” 

» Ves.” 

“It is addressed to A.D. May I ask who is meant by A. D.?” 

“Amy Denny. You remember Amy 

“Yes, but I didn’t think of her. It is strange I didn’t.” 

“I recollect no one else whose name begins with those letters.” 

*« Not a certain major in the service of his majesty ?” 

“ Do you mean Mejor Dillman? I don’t know what his Chris- 
tian name is. I never had the curiosity to inquire.” 

“Tt is Anson.” 

“Then his initials are the same as Amy’s ?” 

“ Ves. ” 

“And you thought the poetry was addressed to him—was it 
not so?” 

“ At first I did—subsequently I had reason to think otherwise.” 

“T could not have thought it of you, Lionel. Had I been going 
to address any one, except a girl of my own age, I should not 
have selected verses like these. They are too much in the Phillis 
and Philander style. What did you think when you read them ?” 

“T hardly knew what to think. To confess the truth, my ideas 
were a little confused, and—I was a little jealous.” 

“That makes me think what I was reading a few days ago,” 
and half in jest, half in earnest, she repeated from Shakspeare : 

“ Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ.” 

“‘ Considering all the attendant circumstances, it was far from 
being a trifle. Only fifteen or twenty minutes before I found it, 
you and Major Dillman were scen together in the path by the 
river.” 

“Who saw us?” 

“ Rachel Dyson.” 

“ She told you so ?” 

“Vos.” 

“‘ And the evening before that she begged me to lend her the 
verses—said she wished to take a copy of them. She must have 
dropped them there herself—whether intentionally, or by acci- 
dent, it is not for me to say.” 

“« Intentionally, I have no doubt,” said Lionel. “I suspected 
something of the kind before ; yet, as there were come things that 
rather puzzled me, I thought I should like to have an explanation 
from your own lips.” 

“Why did you not write to me, if you could not call, and 
frankly ask an explanation ?” 

“I did write,” he replied, and he then told her respecting the 
letter which he intrusted to Mike Larkin, that, on account of his 
being prevented from going to Charlestown, never reached her. 

‘hoa now,” said Lionel, “one more question, and I have done 
—have you any suspicion how it happened that Major Dillman 
came for you, when your,mothex was taken ill ¢”’ 

“‘ None in the world. I was so ¥8hocked at the news of her ill- 
ness—for I was told that there was danger of my not reaching 
home in time to find her alive—the only thing I thought of was 
being able to arrive-there in the least possible time. I cared not 
by whose agency.” 

“J believe I can tell you. The messenger sent for you, not 
knowing where your uncle Carwick lived, inquired, it seems, of 
Major Dillman, who volunteered his services to convey you home, 
and sent the man back—probably not much against his will.” 

“IT can hardly see what his motive could be ?” 

*‘ His chief motive, I have no doubt, was to give me still further 
cause to taink that you preferred his attentions to mine. It was 

‘the same evening, you know, that you were to meet me here.” 

““ Which I was prevented from doing by meeting him.* I should 

like to know whether his meeting me was accidental or n 


“T am nearly certain it was not.“ I*have reason to think he 
had received information of your intended call.” 

It must have been Rachel that told him,” said Euphie, as she 
recalled to mind what Hannah had intimated respecting her par- 
tiality for Lionel. 

“‘T think there can be no doubt of it,” he replied. “ A slight 
clue will sometimés enable us to trace to their source the tangled 
threads of treachery and deceit, however fine and subtle they may 
be. I sought an opportunity to speak to you on this subject, Eu- 
phie, not because I any longer distrusted you, but rather that you 
might have no cause to distrust me ; for I frankly confess, that I 
think you have had reason to do so. I ought, as you have inti- 
mated, to have sought an explanation at once. I have no excuse, 
except pride, for neglecting it, and that is a very bad one—worse 
than none, I believe. It is true that I wrote to you, and expected 
you would get my letter; but it was not until some time after you 
had gone home.” 

“J must own,” said Euphie, “that I thought the distance was 
not so very great but that you might have called, or at least sent 
some one to inquire for my mother.” 

“You thought the same, as any one else would, in your situa- 
tion. I confess that I had little claim to the character of a true 
chevalier. For the future I shall be more cautious how I judge 
by appearances, and as I may, at any moment, be called away, I 
will take this opportunity to assure you, that, let what will betide, 
I shall remain constant to the vows which have been plighted 
between us. Will you promise me the same ?” 

“T will.” 

At this moment they heard the door softly open, and, turning 
round, they beheld Rachel Dyson. Her demonstrations of joy, 
at again meeting Euphie, were too much overdone to appear natu- 
ral. Instead of merely offering to shake hands with her, which 
was all that at any period their lukewarm friendship warranted, 
she threw her arms round her neck with an appearance of raptur- 
ous delight. Euphie involuntarily shrunk from her embrace, 
which Rachel, however, did not seem to notice. 


“Captain Ainsworth,” said she, holding out her hand to him, 
whea, much to Euphie’s relief, she had released her, “I was so 
overjoyed to meet my lovely friend, and such a crowd of recollec- 
tions came pressing upon my mind, that, although I saw you at 
my entrance, I almost forgot you were here.” 

“You are quite excusable,” he replied coldly, suffering her to 
take his hand. 

“Your friends were very thankful,” said she, “when they 
found that you had escaped unhurt.” 

““T am much beholden to them,” he returned. 

“And Euphie, I must congratulate you. Your brother is safe, 
I hear, as is also another dear friend of yours, who, though his 
principles lead him to espouse the wrong side, is, I have no doubt, 
entirely worthy of your regard.” 

“I know of no dear friend, such as you allude to,” said Euphie. 

“It answers very well for you tosayso. Every one knows 
that a little deception in affairs of the heart may be tolerated ; but, 
you know, that in this instance, you cannot expect me to be 
blinded. When a young lady is seen taking evening walks and 
evening drives with a gentleman who calls daily at her place of 
residence, it may be presumed that they entertain a somewhat 
tender friendship for each other. And, to confess the truth, I 
believe Major Dillman to be worthy the friendship of any young 
lady.” 

“T don’t consider him worthy of mine,” said Euphie, “ though 
I have no wish that my opinion of him should influence that of 
others.” 

“Only hear her,” said Rachel, turning to Lionel. “ She is de- 
termined to assert, what some appear to think the privilege of our 
sex.” 

“May I ask what that is ?” said Lionel. 

“Why, acting the coquette, to be sure.” 

Lionel looked very grave, but said nothing in reply. 

Rachel attempted, in vain, to construe that look. She could 
not determine whether it was intended as a rebuke to herself, or 
was occasioned by her having effected her purpose, in raising 
doubts in his mind as regarded Euphie. She, however, flattered 
herself that it was the latter, yet she did not feel quite comfortable 
in the chill atmosphere that surrounded her. 

“T hear that Mike Larkin is here,” said she, after remaining 
silent a minute. 

“ He is,” replied Lionel. 

“ And is badly wounded ?”’ 

Yes.” 

“Dangerously, do you think ?” 

* His life is not thought to be in danger, though it is feared he 
will be lame for life.” 

“That will be bad. I must see him before I go. If he is a 
a poor little vagabond, I cannot help pitying him.” 

Rachel, who seemed to possess a kind of instinct, as regarded 
localities, without inquiry where he was, or receiving the aid of 
any one, went directly to Mike Larkin’s room. 

“Mike,” said she, “I am sorry to see you here.” 

“I can say the same to you,” he replied, with a tone of impa- 
tience, and turning his head away from her. 

“Why are you sorry ? I am sure I have always been your 
friend.” 

“There are some folks I don’t want to have my friends.” 

“ You are in an ill humor, Mike.” 


“So would ‘you be, if you hadn’t slept any ten or twelve hours | 


‘for pain, and then, jest as you were forgetting yourself, have 
somebody come in and speak to you, and set your eyes wide open 
again.” 

“In pain all night, were you *” 


“ Yes, and all the morning, too.” 

“TI am afraid they don’t take as good care of yom as they 
ought to.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid of it.” 

“ They do not take good care of you, then ?” 

“ Yes they do—good as if I want a poor, good-for-nothing boy.” 

“I suppose Captain Ainsworth and Miss Euphie nurse you?” 

“‘ Miss Euphie has enough to do to take care of her mother, I 
should think. The cap’n, and Roland, and Miles and his wife 
are enough to take care of me, and they do it well, too.” 

“ Shan’t I come and watch with you to-night ?” 

“I’m obleeged to you, but I’d rather not have you.” 

“Why not, Mike ?” 

“I don’t know, but I kind o’ think I shouldn’t fancy to have 
you round me, when I am si 

“IT would take good care of you.” 

“Perhaps you would, but there’s something in your face that 
don’t make me feel good.” 

“T am not handsome enough to suit you.” 

“Taint that. You are as handsome as Hannah Ellsworth, 
and handsomer.” 

“Can it be possible? Iam afraid, Mike, that you are not in 
earnest—that what you said was meant only for a compliment,” 
and she tightly compressed her lips, and threw a look at him out 
of the corners of her eyes. 


“No, ’twant a compliment. You are handsomer than Hannah, 


yet I want to shrink away from you, for all that. A look from* 


her bright, smiling eyes takes all the pain out of my knee, and as 
for Miss Euphie, when she comes to the door and looks in, and 
says with her pleasant voice, ‘Mike, I hope you feel easier now,’ 
a streak of gold sunshine comes right into my heart, and makes 
it feel warm and glad as a bird in its nest, with its mother’s wings 
spread out over it. It makes me laugh and cry too.” 

“Well, since you think Hannah Ellsworth and Euphie Floyd 
are so much better than I om, Vl take care not 'to trouble you 
any more with my presence.” 

“Tl thank you kindly if you wont.” 

“And remember when you get well, if I want an errand done, 
I shan’t ask Mike Larkin to do it.” 

“‘ Mike Larkin will never do any more arrants. He wont be 
fit todo ’em. He’ll never be able, as he used to, to run so swift, 
and to dash the dew off of the grass and buttercups without hardly 
bending ’em. No, Mike Larkin will be lame as long as he lives.” 

“T, for one, shan’t be sorry,” muttered Rachel, between her 
teeth, and in a voice which she did not intend Mike should hear. 

But his ear was quick, and he lost not a word. 

“ You are just spiteful enough not to be sorry,” he soliloquized, 
when she had left the room. “ Have you watch with me! I should 
be in fits before morning, only seeing her look at me out of the 
corners of her eyes. 1 don’t know what the reason is, but it made 
me shudder every time she looked at me, when she was in here. 
I didn’t mind it, though, when I was well, and suppose—” 

Whatever his supposition might be, it was not revealed, for 
before there was time to express it in words, Morpheus had waved 
his wand, and welcomed him to his shadowy realms. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BAFFLED CHASE. 


Impute it not . crime, 
To me, or my swift passage, that [ slide 
O'er sixteen years, and leave 4 growth untried 
Of that wide gap.— Winter's Tale. 

Tuoveu the interval passed over between the incidents already 
related and those yet to be recorded, does not make so wide a gap 
in the narrative as mentioned in the lines at the head of the chap- 
ter, yet the many stirring and momentous events by which it was 
distinguished, have left behind them a track of glory that must 
ever remain undimmed. 


There had been many a well-fought field, where Lionel Ains- 
worth, by his courage and good conduct, had merited and received 


the approbation of his superior officers. Roland Floyd, also, had ° 


been distinguished for his bravery ; but wishing to escape the rig- 
ors of the northern climate, during the winter season, he had ob- 
tained permission to join the southern army, of which General 
Greene had been recently chosen by General Washington to take 
the chief direction. Lionel, induced partly by the solicitations of 
Mrs. Floyd, who was desirous that he should take some over- 
sight of her son, and partly by his wish to see his mother and 
sister, asked and obtained leave to accompany him. 

Not long after they arrived at the encampment of the Americans 
at Charlotte, Roland, whose imagination was exeited by daily 
accounts of the brilliant exploits of the two great partisans, Marion 
and Sumter, without consulting Lionel, obtained leave to join the 
former. The first intimation he received of Roland’s design, was 
from a letter that he found lying by his bedside one morning, his 


{ young friend having taken his departure from the camp the even- 


ing previous. It said: 

“When you read this, my dear Lionel, I shall be many miles 
from here. I confess that I did wrong in not consulting you, but 
I knew that the promise you made my mother wou!d cause you 
to use your influence to prevent me from taking the step I have. 
If you ask why I took it, my answer is, I could not be happy 
where I was. The fascinations of partisan warfgre, such as I 
hear it almost daily described, have taken a strong and irresistible 
hold of my imagination. It is so different a thing to be drawn up 
in a line to be shot at, from being mounted on a fleet horse, sur- 
rounded by a dozen or two brave fellows, flying like the wind, 
o’er hill and o’er hollow, in order to cut off a straggling party of 
the British, or to break up a nest of niggardly tories, that they 
should not be named in the same breath. The one taxes patient 
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eridurance to the utmost, the other gives free scope to the wild 
s of romance. 

» You would doubtless oppose many grave arguments to all this, 

were you present. At any rate, I am willing to take my chance. 

Ifyou write to our northern friends, do not mention what I sup- 

pose you will call this wild freak of mine, as it would increase the 

anxiety of my mother and sister concerning me. 

“When do you expect to find opportunity to visit your mother 
and sister? I forget the name of your uncle with whom they 
reside. _ If you have a chance to send me a line, please advise me, 
for if the fortune of war should throw me into their neighborhood, 
I shall be welcome. 

“Had I the least hope of being successful, I would endeavor to 
persuade you to come, and make one among the band of Marion’s 
merry men. As I have not, I must content myself with assuring 
you, that whether absent or present, I shall ever, my dear Lionel, 
remain your affectionate and obliged friend, 
Fron.” 


Lionel was hurt, as well as a good deal vexed, at the step Ro- 
land had taken, not more for his own sake, than on account of his 
mother and sister. He well knew that his ardent temperament, 
if he was intrusted with a separate command—which he doubted 
not that he would be—might urge him on to rashly encounter 
danger, which would eventuate in defeat, when a little prudent 
forbearance would have insured success. But it could not now 
be prevented, and he was unable to think of anything better than 
to write him a letter of advice, that he, however, strongly sus- 
pected would be read, laid aside, and forgotten. 


Not long afterward, Roland, who had been deputed to be the 
bearer of certain orders, to a gentleman who lived distant some 
six or seven hours’ ride, that it was not thought advisable to com- 
mit to paper, was told by General Marion to come to his room at 
an early hour in the morning, as he was to take his instructions 
from his own lips. 

“T think,” said the general, when Roland was about to leave 
his presence, “that you will find no difficulty in finding Captain 
Morney’s residence, but be careful not to inquire, unless you come 
across some one you know to be on our side.” 

“I don’t think,” replied Roland, “that there will be the least 
occasion for me to inquire at all. The description you have given 
me of the house is so minute, that I cannot fail to recognize it.” 


“Even if you feel satisfied as to the identity of the house, re- 
member you are not to inquire for Captain Morney, for should 
you happen to be mistaken, and call at the mansion of a tory in- 
stead of a whig, your liberty, if not your life, might be in danger. 
You must, therefore, be sure not to fail in giving the token cor- 
rectly, which, if you do, Captain Morney will be certain to under- 
stand, as will also the ladies of his family, in case of his absence. 
At any rate, as it can be interpreted by no one else, it cannot pos- 
sibly endanger your safety.” 

“T think there is no danger of my forgetting. I am to say, 
‘is the falcon to be kept in jesses ?” ” 

“Yes, and the answer must be, ‘no, he may now go free.’ ” 
You must go now, that you may reach your place of destination 
before the heat becomes too oppressive.” 

Rolagd bade him good morning, and withdrew. Pausing a 
moment, to acknowledge, by gently patting his horse’s neck, the 
neigh expressive of pleasure with which the animal greeted him, 
he vaulted lightly into the saddle, and was off with the speed of 
an arrow. 

A rosy light was already breaking through the misty vapor that 
hung in the east. He was later than he had intended to be. 

Those who had not seen Roland Floyd since the day that, with 
his light fowling-piece on his shoulder, he volunteered his services 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, would not have known him for the 
same. Then, rich, golden curls clustered round a brow which had 
grown broad and smooth in the light of fifteen summers, and his 
lips, red and fresh as those of the youthful cup-bearer of Jupiter, 
though expressive of much spirit and enthusiasm, lacked the look 
of firmness and decision which began now to give them character, 
and which always lends a charm to manly beauty. The lips had 
now lost a little of their round fullness, and lines, with a light 
finger, it was true, began to be traced on the broad and slightly 
bronzed forehead. But the golden curls that used to wreathe that 
forehead—they were changed most of all. They were now dark ; 
the gold had become dusky, and they promised, at no very distant 
period, to be of a coral black. 

In some places, the read was merely a cart-path, cut through 
the woods. Here the sun in the early part of the day could not 
penetrate, and the dew, which still lay upon the green turf, and 
sparkled amid the foliage of the trees, imparted to the air a 
delicious coolness. 

Whenever Roland entered upon one of these pieces of road, he 
suffered his horse to slacken his speed, for there was a charm in 
the dim, old woods, and in the dreamy music of the winds stealing 
through the boughs, overpowered now and then by the gushing 
melody of the wild bird’s song, which for the time caused him to 
relapse into that indolent frame of mind that finds pleasure in 
indulgiig in irregular and desultory thought. On the whole, 
however, the progress he made was as great as if at intervals he 
had not suffered his horse to relax his speed. He had, as nearly 
as he could judge, accomplished about two thirds of the distance 
to the dwelling of Mr. Morney, when, just as he was about to 
emerge from a piece of pine woods, he heard the quick clatter of 
horses’ feet. As the road diverged abruptly to the left, he could 
see no one till free of the woods. He then saw half a dozen men 
on horseback, coming towards him. Whether they were friends 
or foes, he was unable to tell, If the latter; they would not be 


likely to permit him. to proceed, and by the time General Marlon 


could be apprized of his detention, the instructions he had been 
deputed to convey to Mr. Morney would not be available. 

He rapidly revolved in his mind the chances for making his 
escape by turning back, or, when arrived within a few paces of 
them, of suddenly putting his horse to his speed, and rushing past 
them. Neither of these plans promised to be very successful, for 
he could see that at least two of the men appeared to be well 
mounted. He checked his horse to a walk, and, for a minute re- 
mained irresolute. He finally concluded to proceed, and, assum- 
ing an air as careless and indifferent as he was capable of, he went 
on, still walking his horse. He had purposely attired himself in 
the ordinary dress of a citizen, and was without arms, except a 
pair of pistols, that were carefully loaded and placed in the holster. 
When the horsemen saw the leisurely manner in which he was 
advancing towards them, they slackened their pace. As he’ drew 
near them, he reined his horse to one side of the road, and politely 
saluting them, was passing on. 

“Stop!” cried one of them; “we wish to have a little talk 
with you.” 

“ That’s right, Sergeant Grisley, make him stop. We must 
make him give an account of himself,” said one of the others. 

“‘T should be pleased to oblige you, gentlemen,” said he, with 
an air of courtesy less sincere than_polite ; “but I am anxious to 
find myself and my horse under cover, before the heat becomes 
too oppressive.” 

“* How far do you expect to have to go first?” inquired Grisley. 

“ As I am unacquainted with the road, having never travelled 
this way before, I am unable to give you a definite answer.” 

“‘ May I ask if you are travelling for pleasure, or in some one’s 
employ ?” 

“ Certainly you may,” returned Roland, chafing a little at being 
catechised so closely, “though I shall reserve to myself the liberty 
of answering your question or not, as it may best please me.” 

“ You are a youth of some spirit, that’s a fact,” said Grisley, 
“and I’m not certain but that you would be a desirable acquisi- 
tion to our little party. We are going to spy out the land, and if 
we find anything worth helping ourselves to, we shan’t be bashful, 
but take it without being invited.” 

“You had better not take me with you then; for, as I have 
already told you, I am unacquainted with the country, and shall, 
consequently, be of little advantage to you, while I should add 
one to the number of those destined to share the spoil.” 

“TI suppose you would know a silver drinking-cup from a 
pewter one, if you should see it ?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Well, we know pretty near where we can find a plenty of 
them, and other things to match, and if you will join us, and help 
search for them, you shall have your share.” 

“You are exceedingly generous, sir,” returned Roland, with a 
slight curl of his lip, that he unfortunately could not prevent ; 
“but you must allow me to decline your offer.” 

“‘T suspect you are a whig.” 

“Tt can, I think, be of little consequence to you, personally, 
whether I am a whig or a tory.” 

“Tt is, though, of a good deal of consequence. I am for King 
George, and am proud to own it. Shame and confusion, I say, 
to all who aint for him. Who knows but that you are the bearer 
of treasonable papers ?” 

“ Better search his pockets and sec,” said one of Grisley’s 
companions. 

Grisley and two others sprang from their horses, and at once 
commenced acting upon the suggestion. His pockets were empty. 
They found nothing to gratify curiosity, or to reward them in any 
shape for their trouble. 

“ What if you should swap horses with him, Sergeant Grisley ?” 
said the man who had recommended searching the pockets. 

“ That’s a bright thought, Si,” said Grisley. ‘His horse is a 
fine animal, and if in the right hands, will do the king and country 
good service. Stranger, as I’ve set my heart on having your 
horse, you will oblige me by alighting.” 

“ Tt takes two to make a bargain,” said Roland. , 

“There are times when might is right,” said Grisley, “and as 
we are six to one, I should say that this is one of them. Will 
you get off of your horse quietly, or shall I come and take you 
off ¢” 

“Tt wouldn’t be much of a lift,” remarked one of the men. 

“ Will you get off of your horse or not?” Grisley demanded 

“ T will not,”” was Roland’s answer. 

Grisley said no more, but setting his teeth firmly together, and 
knitting his brows, he sprang towards him. Roland, without any 
apparent design, had quietly and by degrees increased the dis- 
tance between himself and the three, who still remained on their 
horses, taking care to have his own horse’s head in the direction. 
to suit his purpose. It was, evidently, Grisley’s intention to seize 
him by the collar, and hurl him to the ground; but, at the mo- 
ment he extended his hand, a smart cut across his face from Ro- 
land’s lithe and elastic riding-whip, caused him suddenly to recoil, 
and to nearly lose his balance. ; 

“You will have your pay for this,” muttered Grisley, as he 
tried to recover himself. 

Roland heard not the threat, for almost in the same breath that 
he inflicted the blow, saying, as he put his horse to his mettle, 
“Come, mv gentle Oberon, do your best, now,” he darted for- 
ward, and was away several rods, before either of the men sus- 
pected his purpose. 

There was the report of a pistol, followed by another, and still 
another, and then the three who were still on their horses, set for- 
ward in hot pursuit, the others following, after the slight delay it 
cost them to regain their saddles. Oberon see.ned to understand 
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the necessity of obeying his master’s behest, so kindly urged, and 
dashed on, striking sparks from the flinty path at every step. 
His pursuers called aloud for him to stop, telling him, the longer 
the chase he led them, the more severe would be his punishment 
when they did overtake him. But he neither answered nor looked 
back. 

During the time they had detained him, he had taken a careful 
survey of all their horses, and he felt confident that there was not 
one among the whole equal to his own, either for fleetness or en- 
durance. Even the two that were really rather superior animals, 
he had found, on close inspection, were inferior to his own. 

It was not long before the noise made by his pursuers grew 
fainter, yet he did not venture to check his own speed, even to the 
value of a second, by looking round ; for he well knew, that if they 
did overtake them, he could expect no mercy at their hands. 
When, after some time, he ventured to look back, all except one, 
whom he knew to be Grisley, and who had exchanged his own 
horse for one of those Roland had thought the best, had fallen far 
behind. He was still so near, that he deemed it hazardous to 
slacken his pace, and as his horse did not appear to be at all wor- 
ried, requiring neither whip nor spur, but only cheering words, he 
continued to go on swiftly as ever. 

Barely half a mile more was accomplished, when Grisley could 
urge his horse no farther, at the speed he was then going, and, 
when Roland again looked back, he was proceeding slowly in the 
opposite direction. 

The morning was now fast wearing away, and had not now a 
still greater part of the road been shaded by forest-trees, Roland 
would have been compelled to seek a place of temporary shelter, 
and wait for the coming on of evening. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


——I go with all convenient speed.— Merchant of Venice. 


By this good light. a lass of matchless mettle! 

This were a leaguer-lass to leve a soldier— 

To bind his wounds, and kiss his bloody brow, 

And sing a roundel as she helped to arm him, 
Though the rough foeman’s drums were beat so nigh, 
They seemed to bear the burden.— Old Play. 


Tuoveu Roland occasionally passed a house, none answered 
to the description which had been given him of the one belonging 
to Mr. Morney. He, at last, began to be afraid that he had missed 
his way, when, on attaining the summit of a hill of considerable 
elevation, at some little distance, he saw a dwelling, which he 
knew must be the one he was in pursuit of. 


It was a stone building, two stories high in front, though only 
one in the rear; the roof descending from the ridge-pole in a regu- 
lar slope of the same angle of that in front, till it reached within 
eight or ten feet of the ground. Judging by the moss that cov- 
ered the roof, and some architectural peculiarities, it had probably 
been erected soon after the settlement of that part of the country. 

An out-house was situated a little back of the building, and a 
rustic seat of rude construction, yet with an appearance quite 
comfortable and inviting, and half surrounded with luxuriant 
shrubbery, which ran the whole length and breadth of the house, 
was placed at the foot of a forest-tree, a number of which threw 
their grateful shade over and around the unpretending mansion. 
Roland had checked his horse, that he might the better satisfy 
himself that the house corresponded with the description that had 
been givea him, and found that not only the main building, but 
everything around, even to the rustic bench, agreed with it, in 
every particular. 

A man with a loaded cart was passing the house, and he, for 
some time, being the only human being he could see, he began to 
imagine that it was deserted of its inhabitants. Shortly, however, 
he discovered, standing in front of the out-house, two women, 
apparently engaged in chit-chat, remarkably interesting to them- 
selves. He was somewhat encouraged by this, and emerging 
from Lehind some trees by the wayside, which, without obstructing 
his view, had alike screened him from the sun and the observa- 
tion of those in and around the house, he again started forward, 
and soon arrived at the precincts of the grounds by which the resi- 
dence was surrounded. 

Leaving his horse, sheltered from the sun by trees and shrub- 
bery, and at liberty to crop the green herbage, he knocked at a 
back door, after a vain attempt to obtain admittance at the front 
entrance. 

“My knuckles will have to do penance,” said he to himself, 
after a second vigorous application of them against the half-open 
door, for there was no knocker, and when he alighted from his 
horse, he had carelessly tossed his riding-whip upon the green- 
sward. 

The second summons proved successful, being soon answered 
by a young mulatto girl, of genteel appearance, with a crimson 
kerchief of some light material, tastefully arranged, resting above 
her brow, its bright hues harmonizing well with her complexion. 
She greeted him with a low courtesy, and with the question : 

“ Would you like to see the mistress, sir ?” 

Roland, who merely bowed in reply, was ushered into a some- 
what spacious and delightfully cool apartment. 

His patience was not severely tried, for in less than five minutes 
a middle-aged lady entered the room, whose appearance was such 
as to strongly prepossess Roland in her favor. Her demeanor, 
without being haughty, was remarkably dignified, and there was 
something in the expression of her features, which were finely cut, 
and inclining to the Roman contour, which seemed to ‘say that 
she was admirably fitted to act, or to suffer, in any cause which 
she approved, if required to do either by the exigencies of the 
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times. The clear, bright eye, in a particular manner, th 
there was nothing in it bold or masculine, denoted courage in 

r, while its glances, as if endued with some mysterious 
<a memng seemed capable of inspiring heroism in the hearts.of 
those en whom they fell. 

Roland rose at her entrance, and while he felt the color mount 
to his cheek and brow, he pronounced the cabalistic words, “ Must 
the falcon be kept im jesses ! ” 

“No, he may go free,” was the unhesitating 

“T am so fortunate as to have called at the o right p om I find,” 
said Roland. “ Is ae Morney at home ?” 

“ He is not, though he will be here without fail, this evening; 
unless prevented by some untoward event.” 

“That is fortunate, as I am the bearer of a message from Gen- 
eral Marion, which should be promptly acted upon; and as the 
message is , and my orders strict not to intrust it to a third 

rson, but to communicate it to him, in order: that I may receive 
Ris answer, I must be indebted to your hospitality till he returns.” 

“ Even were it not so,” said the lady, “we should claim you 
for our guest, at least till to-morrow morning, if your leisure will 
permit you to remain for so briéf a 

Roland intended to make, and as he hoped, did make a cour- 
teous and becoming reply to this polite invitation to protract his 


THE SISTERS.—FROM A CELEBRATED GERMAN PAINTING. ‘ 


THE SISTERS. 


Met in the time of life’s young confidence, 
To ponder o'er their secrets of the heart, 
And revel in the sweet and solemn sense = 
Of sisters’ truth—exchanged without an art. 
A fall and free disclosure of the soul _ 
Each to the other ;—so that both may share 
The happy thought, that brings a bright control, 
The gushing sorrow, or the silent care! ~ 


So that, if one dear sister be too glad 
With sunny bliss, thé other’s heart, to-day, 
Shall cease beneath Aer sunshine—to be sad, 
And catch some gleaming from the happy ray! 
Yes! if the other melancholy wear— 
Baghed in the sunshine of a sister’s bliss, 
"The joy of love shall snatch away the care, _ 
And trown the sorrowin asumny kiss! 


the vary td just at that moment something took place that 
caused his thoughts to wander from the subject. This was noth- 
ing more nor less than the sudden entrance of a maiden, appar- 
ently about sixteen. She was evidently ignorant of his 

af the time of her entrance, for when she had advanced two or 
three steps into the apartment, she stopped abruptly, and would 
have turned back, had not the lady addressed her, saying, with a 
smile: “ You need not go—remain with us.’ 

At first, Roland was conscious of nothing, “wo the en- 
trance of what appeared to him a t vision. mn he had 
recovered himself a little, he saw that she was of real flesh and 
blood, slightly below the ‘medium t; with a figure sufficiently 
fall to indicate perfect health, while at the same time it was ex- 
sey graceful. Her hands and arms, in a particular manner 

latter; according to the fashion of the times, being bare to the 
elbows, except a fall of snowy lace, were, in color and shape, 
models of oye 

4 shower of ringlets, bright as if “dipt in sunset”—a blue 
ribbon restraining their too exuberant flow—clustered round a 
brow white and pure as the water-lily, and fell like a golden veil 
round her face, heightening its delicate and varying bloom. 

It took Roland only a few seconds to observe all this, while at 
the same time he had succeeded in getting a little the better of his 
bewilderment, when the lady said : 


So if one grieve—and have for grief deep cause, 


The other glad,—end with gay tune for gladness ; i}: 


Phe glad,—by sympathy’s fond mutual laws,. 
Will hide her joy, and wear her: Setenie-cadaas, es 

Each of the other is ‘a living part,.’ : 
And, ready for the‘other’s sweet receiving, 


Keeps the affections of her gentle heart i e 


Truthful alike for'glidness or for grieving ! 

This is a holy interchange of Jove 

Which only sisters know—(anless, indeed, 
We name that higher fountain from above, 

Which rolls life’s river through its fairest mead ; 
And flows in filial streams, atid intérweaves 

Parents’ and children’s feelings, gushing free— 
Making the green, young glory of the leaves i 

“Seem as it only grew to bless the tree !) 


“This is my daughter—her name is Rath. My own 
too, is Ruth—-Rath Ainsworth, as I. sup you are aware, 
_-“ Ainsworth ?’*.repeated Roland. most certainly wag ‘not 
aware of it, and I hope you will pardon my neg 


hape T should hot informing you of my own name. 
ve you have, of mine, heard of 
Ploy d,’ 
<T have indeed,” said Mrs. Ainsworth, with warmth, and offers 
ing him her hand. “‘ My son never writes to me without mentior- 


- er rve, am afraid. am grateful, 
however, for his kind remembrance.” 

“I had the impression that you were together,” said Mrs. 


Ainsworth. 

evincing some embarrass 

atid refrained from asking any 

is,” said Roland, after remaining silent a minute 
or two, “T heard so much said of General Marion, that I could 
not rest satisfied till Thad obtajbed leave to join him. I regret 
being deprived of the society of. your son, but in every other re- 
spect I am better suited than btfore.”’ 

[ro BE ConTIxUED.] 


Yes |. sisters’ lave is of the holiest kind ; 
Blended withaut a single. false desire, 


| 


No passion-god, with his own madness blind 
(Like the young Phoenix sprang from Cupid’s fire), y 
But of the chaste, the beautiful, the fair, saps 


With force of kindred shining in its eyes— 
Soft as a whisper, solemn as a prayer, 
And clear as moonbeams under si 


ee Here are two sisters whom fond art would prove 


Young sybils of the soul—of such a kind 
Discoursing with the beauty of such love, 
And with such gentle truthfulness of mind ! 
Mixing the confidence of trusting hearts 
Reciprocating hope or joy, or sorrow ; 
pe And both prepared to blend the changing parts 
Of one’s to-day or of the other's morrow! — 
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= ANCIENT COSTUME AND ARMOR. 
pon this page we give two representations of the costume and 
armor of the 15th Fens aon The first is taken from a large tapes- 
by te the National Library, at Paris, and is designed to give an 
of the magnificence of ancient times, and, though destitute of 
ng prince, armed by equerry, Ww ing on 
espn erg while his valet attaches his spurs. The date of 
those of Bur- 


the design is the year 1470, and the costumes are 


EQUESTRIAN STATUETTE OF NAPOLEON. 


ndy.. The prince is dressed in half-armor ; a jack of velvet, 


erica. with golden nails attached with guards to the arms and 
shoulders, Knee-pieces, ves and demi-cuishes, or taslets, are 
fastened over his hose. K t of mail completes his armament. 
He wears on his head a little satin: cap like that worn by the 


knights of the Holy Ghost in the time of Louis XLV. Thegrand . 


equerry wears a velvet cap upon his head. He is armed in com- 
lete harness. ‘A dalmatique or tabard of gold embroidery covers 
bis afuhor: The velvet baldrick, worn like a scarf, is to sustain 


the dress sword, which the equer- 
ries carried at times of high festival 
before kings and sovereign princes. 
Among the of his harness the 
globular form’ of the guard attached 
te the shoulders is noticeable—an 
Italian method, general not only in 
Bargundy, bat throughout all France. 
It distinguishes in a particular man- 
ner the period of Louis XI. Let 
us to succeeding reigns. 
That of isthe 
poorest we know o wa: 

memorials. To judge from cone 
very imperfectly executed fig- 
ures, there was no change in 
knightly armor; only a few pie- 
ces were perfected. Then was 
adopted the system afterwards 
used for the articulation of the 
shoulder-pieces. It ig difficult 
to determine what™ fashion 
brought back from the first Ital- 
ian expedition: perhaps the 
plumes falling from the crest to 
the back of the neck, and a sort 
of tunic called sayons or sacks. 
The equestrian figure of Louis 
XII. which is given immediately 
below, represents the king in the 
costume he wore on the 28th of 
April, 1507, the day of his tri- 
umphal entry into He 
is armed at all points; over his 
cuirass a crimson sack, embroi- 
dered with golden crowns and 
the letter A, the cipher of his 
dear Anne of Brittany. We ob- 


this destitute; the crown of 
pearls and plumes surmounting 


estoc, attached to the saddle-bow, 
besides the fighting-sword passed 


the horse ornamented with 
his chamfrau of steel, saddle and 
housings of velvet, laced with 
gold and comparisons like those 
of a knight. 
no chanee whatever against the 


modes of modern warfare ; bullets are 


too searching, and too headstrong an 
argument to heed such barriers; but 
in olden ‘times, when the primitive 
modes of warfare only were exercised, 
and offensive and defensive weapons 
might be summed up by two words— 
the sword and battle-axe—armor was 


a powerful protection. 


ANCIENT COSTUME AND ARMOR OF LOUIS XIL 


. serve a visor to the helmet, a. 
iece of which the casque was be- ' 


the crest; the short sword, or - 


through the belt ; the harness of. 


or would stand 


‘and staff, con- 


‘has been faith- 


Ny, 


x 


OS 
ANCIENT COSTUME AND ARMOR 15TH CENTURY, GRAND EQUERRY, ETC. 


STATUE OF NAPOLEON. 

The design given above on the left 
is after a mod¢l by. M. de Nienwerkerke, 
for a statue ortlered by the city of Lyons. 
The emperor is represented as weari 
the famous and ‘celebrated histori 
costume, the gray coat and the little 
cocked which are inseparably 


WSS 


greatness of the name began and ended 
queathed no legacy: o! nt and glory 
a statuette vf Dorothea in- Parian, 


, Bell, of London, exhibiting in the 
ry’ 


stal Palace, New York, a repre- 
sentation of which is given herewith. 


associated with our commonest idea of | It is a charming and graceful produc- 
the man. . This ° tion, impersonat- 
dress was his fa- from 
vorite and habit- Quixote,” from 


ual costume, and 
distinguished him 
from the splendid 
military costumes 
of his marshals 


trasting singular- 
the almost 
atrical splen- 
dor of some of. 
them, Murat, in 
particular. The 
thoughtful and 
melaticholy air of 
the great emperor 


fully preserved. 
These images of 
Napoleon served 
to keep his mem- 
ory fresh among 
the French peo- 
ple, whom he con- 
trived to inspire 
with a love and 
veneration such 
as no chief mag- 
istrate, excepting 
Washingten, ever 
secured from a 
great nation. The 
idolatry of the 
French for Napo- 
leon is pushed to 
excess, a it is 
owing to this gen- 
erous failing Sat 
in honoring his name and blood, 
they have fallen under the heel of a 
treacherous and unprincipled despot. 
The present ruler of France owes_his 
ition and power solely to the fact of 
is being the favorite nephew of Bona- 
parte. His conduct, however, has con- 
vinced the French people of the folly of 
relying on a Napoleon dynasty. 


STATUETTE OF DOROTHEA. 


which the follow- 
ing quotation in 
explanation 
copied: The 
espied. a 
dressed like apea- 
Sant, stooping to 
bathe “lovely 
feet én a rivalct 
that run by. The 
lovely .maiden 
Togked ‘up on 
hearing them ap- 
In doing 
, 80 exquisite 
a was dis- 
played that Cuar- 
denio said to the 
priest in a low 
voice, ‘ Since this 
is not Lucinda, it 
can be no human 
creature.’” This 
is a high point of 
excellence to at- 
tain; but, in the 
statuette, the pur- 
ity and loveliness 
of the features are 
exquisitely beau- 
tiful. Their ex- 
pression’ of sur- 
prise, is ect ; 
whilst the cos- 
tume and drape- 
ry, as also the 
graceful lower 
limbs, alike attest the mastery of the 
sculptor. It has attracted much atten- 
tion, and elicited the most marked de- 
monstrations of satisfaction from many 
among the thousands of visitors to the 
exhibition. And as a work of elabo- 
rate skill and taste, reflecting honor up- 
on the artist, it is well worthy to chal- 
lenge artistic criticism. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
VESPER BELLS. 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


Vesper bells their beads are telling, 
Telling to the even-time ; 

Over the dusky landscape pealing, 
Pealing forth their mellow chime. 


Veeper belis their beads are ringing, 
From their convent cloisters dim ; 
On the breath of nightfall singing, 
Singing low their evening hymn. 


Stealing o’er the slumbering vales, 
And rippling fair along the shore, 

The vespers’ chanted song of praise, 
The anthem of the evening hour. 


List! they seem like voices calling 
Softly from another sphere, 

Notes from angel harps seem falling, 
Falling sweetly on the ear. 


> 
> 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE QUEEN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

A FEw years since, the journals of Madrid announced the fol- 
lowing intelligence. The young quecn of Spain, Isabella II., on 
passing with her suite through the Rue Alcala, met the holy 
sacrament borne to a sick person by a priest of Madrid. In con- 
formity with the immemorial custom of the Spaniards in similar 
cases, her majesty descended from her carriage and knelt in the 
street ; then the priest carrying the viaticum took her place in the 
equipage, which she followed on foot to the dwelling of the sick 
person. This was a house of modest appearance, situated in the 
narrow street of La Zarza; the young queen entered it in com- 
pany with the minister of God. At the extremity of a poor cham- 
ber, white-washed, furnished with a few straw chairs, a bed cur- 
tained with yellow linen, and a fir chest covered with articles indi- 
cating former wealth, her majesty found a young girl of sixteen, 
of admirable beauty, enfeebled by a languishing sickness, and 
watched over by a man of fifty, with noble and martial figure. 

At sight of this young girl, the surprise of Isabella was as great 
as that of the young girl herself. Both looked at each other with 
an emotion that struck the spectators ; then, kneeling beside the 
bed of pain, her eyes fixed on the face of the invalid, her majesty 
did not cease to shed tears during the whole ceremony. She went 
out of the chamber, leaving her purse, and saying au revoir to the 
young girl. She immediately sent to her the two chief physicians 
of the palace, and it is asserted that she even visited her incognito. 
But suddenly the young girl and her guardian disappeared as if 
by magic. Neither their names, birth nor previous history could 
be ascertained. The most profound secrecy enveloped this affair 
upon which all were lost in conjectures. 

This mystery effectually concealed a most affecting story, of 
which the public has remained in ignorance to this day. At the 
risk of being indiscreet, we are about to relate it to our readers, as 
we heard it from a former officer at the court of Spain. If we are 
fortunate enough to render the impression as we received it, it 
will be found to be a characteristic episode and summary of the 
bloody discords which agitated Madrid so long. 

It was the 12th of August, 1836, the day of the famous revolt 
of La Granja, which overthrew the absolutists or moderados in 
favor of the ultra-liberals. It is known that the leaders of the 
former were the ministers Galiacio, Rivas, Isturitz and General 
Quesada. The instrument of the record was that terrible Sergeant 
Garcia, who dared to engage in personal conflict with the regent. 


La Granja is a royal residence, built by the grandson of Louis 
XIV., in the centre of a forest of pines, at ten or twelve leagues 
from Madrid, beyond the mountains of Guadamara. Christina 
was hoping to find there repose with her child, then aged six 
years, when, on the evening of the day named above, her own 
guards rose at the Chant of Riego (Spanish Marsellaise), burst the 
doors of her apartment, and surrounded her with a circle of swords 
and bayonets, summoning her to dismiss her ministers, and to 
take an oath to support the constitution of 1812. The intrepid 
regent did not lose courage upon this irruption of an armed force. 

“Do you know, my friends,” said she to the rebels, “‘ what is 
the constitution of 1812?” 

“Faith, no!” replied Garcia ; “but they tell us it is excellent— 
that it will double our pay and lower the priee of salt. Carracho! 
we ask no more.” 

And the sergeant was about to join to this reasoning that of 
gunshots had not the queen mother signed the formal promise 
exacted of her ; which did not prevent the soldiers from guarding 
her until morning, and dismissing from the. doors of La Granja 
the ambassadors of France and England. 

At the same time a scene less boisterous but still more terrible, 
had taken place in another room of the palace. Thi room, which 
opened on the gardens, was that of the little Queen Isabella. 
Ignorant of what was transpiring at a few paces distant, she was 
without defence, with two chambermaids, who were undressing her 
to put her to bed. One of the latter went every quarter of an 
hour, tremblingly and on tiptoe, to look through the — at 
what was passing in the room of the regent. 


We have said that Isabella was six years old. This queen | 


thought therefore only of playing with her sceptre. The compan- 
ion of her sports, at this moment, was a little girl of her own age, 
with black Andalusian curls, charming under ber national cos- 


tume, and who answered to the name | of Filipa. She was also 
surnamed, the queen’s daughter. 

Who was the child? Whence came she? “No one at La Granja 
knew. The Senora Montemoro, the widow of an officer of the 
guards, then inhabiting the Rue St. Iidefonse, had found her one 
evening at her door with a purse full of gold, and a letter thus 
worded : 

“ Here is a child presented at her birth, who is doubtless already 
fatherless, and who will to-morrow be motherless. According to 
the ancient national custom, the queen of Spain is the mother of 


orphans. Pray her to have pity on this one. I go myself to 
implore God for her and for you. A Moruer. 


“P.§. If, contrary to all yee aman should present 
to you some day, a gold medal like that which is suspended from 
the neck of Filipa, you will surrender the child to this man, for it 
will be her father.” 


The medal represented on one side a coat of arms carefully 
effaced; on the other, an anchor ofh Spanish admiral, with the 
letiers C. V. 

Dangerous as this cipher appeared, identical with that of Don 
Carlos (Charles V.), the Senora Montemoro received the child 
whom God had sent her, and brought her up tenderly, under the 
auspices of Isabella, whose waiting-maid she herself soon became. 
Thenceforth, domesticated in a palace, the orphan was called the 
queen’s daughter, and was the more beloved by her that a grace- 
ful resemblance of features was joined with the conformity of age. 

This is the way Filipa came to be, on the evening of the 12th 
of August, in company with her adopted mother, in the sleeping- 
room of her majesty, Isabella II. When the latter had laid aside 
the silks and laces which formed her royal costume, she took a 
fancy to put on the garments of Filipa, and to see the latter 
dressed like a queen. It is well known that nothing amuses little 
girls so much as these transformations. Isabella wished to make 
of the orphan a doll. The waiting-maids in vain opposed this 
caprice ; they were obliged to assist in it. 

The scene was delightful to behold. During the exchange of 
the robe for the basquine, the national comb for the French cap, 
the pelerine for the mantilla, embroidered slippers for Andalusian 
shoes, the two little girls found themselves half dressed in white 
muslin, less white than their plump limbs, and the moonbeams, 
parting the clouds and piercing through the curtains, caressed 
this infantine group in its most charming attitudes. Then there 
were, on the disordered couch, laughter contests, chatting and 
familiarity, in which the regal majesty was entirely forgotten. 

At last the double masquerade was accomplished ; the queen 
could play the cameriste, and the cameriste could believe herself 
a queen—for a quarter of an hour. And while the children were 
thus playing with the crown of Spain, the captive regent was dis- 
puting it with the rebels whose furious shouts shook La Granja. 

“ What is that noise?” suddenly asked Isabella, interrupting a 
loud laugh. 

“It is the sentinels relieving one another and chanting the song 
of Riego,” stammered the terrified gouvernantes. 

But this contrast troubled them so much that they supplicated 
the little queen to retire to rest. Filipa remained as if struck by 
a terrible presentiment, and knelt herself while Isabella said her 
evening prayer. Neither had yet laid aside her garments. 

When the royal child asked God to pardon her enemies, to pre- 
serve the days of her mother, to watch over the kingdom of Spain, 
the maids turned away, concealing their tears. At this moment, 
a new noise made them start. Voices were speaking low in the 
garden, beneath the very windows of the chamber. This is the 
dialogue which these voices were exchanging, and which unfortu- 
nately the gouvernantes copld not hear. 

“You see, Count Terrido, that lighted window ?”—Terrido de 
los Valles y Montes, etc., was one of the most noble and most 
formidable captains of Don Carlos, long before executed in effigy 
—* You wil scale that window with two men. You will open it 
by breaking the second square at the left. The espagnolette—sash 
fastening—turns from left to right. You will find in the chamber 
a child of six years, guarded by two women. This child will 
wear a robe of white brocade, a lace cap, and slippers embroidered 
with gold.” 

‘* But, senor, is this child the queen ?” 

“ Hush!” 

“ You will seize this child; ycu will gag tie, if necessary, and 
bring her to us at the end of the garden.” 

“ You would net kill her, senor?” 

“No matter! that concerns us.” 

Terrido looked at the window, put one hand over his eyes, and 
exclaimed resolutely, “It is impossible! Senor,” resumed he, 
brandishing his sword, “I am under your orders, but I have seven 
generations of nobility. Give me an army to fight—a fortress to 
take—you shall see whether I will conquer or die! But to attack 
two women ! to carry off a child—to gag her—address yourself to 
the executioner !” 

Terrido was about to retire, when his interlocutor whispered 
three words in his ear, and placed the ladder against the wall. 
The vanquished captain climbed it, followed by his two men, ask- 
ing pardon of God. On reaching the spot, he heard the little 
queen in prayer, saw the tranquillity of this graceful interior, 
stopped again, and repeated, in a stifled voice: “ Swear to me, 
senor, that you will not harm the ehild!” An imperious gesture 
replied. The pane of glass flew into fragments, a cry resounded 
through the chamber, and the three men entered it. 


But imagine the surprise of Terrido, on finding two children 


instead of one. While his men detained the cameristes, he ran 


like a madman from one child tothe other, demanded their names 
without hearing them, uttered.an inexplicable cry as he seized 
Filipa, stammered a thousand questions to which he awaited no 
reply, had nearly killed one of his companions who wished to gag 


her, uttered various expressions of joy, grief and rage, passed 
thus some minates in a perplexity which almost deprived hini of 
reason, and at last darted on Filipa like a tiger who is seizing his 


prey. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the young girl with the silk 
robe and slippers embroidered with gold was in the power of the 
chiefs of Terrido; but they soon learned that by some strange 
chance the latter had carried off a simple orphan in the clothing 
of Queen Isabella. 

The regent was consoled for her loss of authority by the safety 
of her daughter, and could not discover the authors of the attempt 
so happily defeated by Providence. It was proved that this coup 
de main was not connected with the revolt of the liberals, and it 
was supposed that a band of Carlists, informed of this revolt, had 
essayed to fish in the troubled waters. 1t was thought prudent to 
keep the adventure secret, and the government and the police 
were alone acquainted with it. As for the queen’s daughter, 
traces of her were sought in vain, and she was heard of no mofe. 

It is known how from La Granja the insurrection spread to 
Madrid. The next day, the whole population in arms cried out, 
on the Puerba del Sol, “ Viva la Constitucion! Death to the min- 
isters! Long live Queen Isabella!’ In vain did Gencral Que- 
sada, struggling alone against the crowd, crush them for an hour 
beneath the gallop of his battle-steed, and by this torreador’s suc- 
cess arrest the revolution until evening. He was involved in the 
route of his colleagues, and in his turn crashed by the populace. 

On the evening of the 13th of August, a cavalier, exhausted 
with fatigue and covered with dust, his face concealed by a large 
sombrero, was taking some refreshment in the posada of the Croix 
Veste, in the environs of Madrid. He was holding in his lap an 
object carefully wrapped in his mantle, the folds of which he was 
opening with painful precaution, when there entered the same inn 
a band of the national militia, returning from the funcion (revolt). 
They were dancing and singing these horrible words: 

( What is it which is descending the hill ? 
sada dragged by a dog.) 

They ranged themselves around a large bowl of coffee, and one 
of them suddenly exclaimed: “ El panuelo! El panuelo!” (the 
handkerchief!) A blue handkerchief was given him, which he 
opened ; he drew from it a bloody hand with some broken fingers, 
which each dipped in his cup, repeating the refrain: “Son los 
huesos de Quesada.”’ The chief perceived the man with the som- 
brero, and presented to him one of these bloody cups. 

“ Celebrate with us, caballero, the national victory.” 

But the cavalier broke the cup into a thousand pieces, and de- 
clared that he was not a cannibal. At this word, the whole band 
was about to fall upon the spy of Quesada, when the unknown, 
showing his noble features disfigured by a scar, and drawing an 
enormous sword of Toledo, said : 

“ Back, traders in constitutions! Here is a rapier which struck 
Quesada five times, and which fears none of your rusty sabres.” 

The most insolent recoiled before the circle described by this 
terrible weapon, and the cavalier tranquilly resumed his burden, 
from whence a sighing voice escaped. 

“What have you there?” exclaimed the soldiers, in whom 
terror had given place to surprise. 

“T have a victim of such as you,” replied the unknown, allow- 
ing them to see a child, whose rich garments were sullied with 
spots of blood. “ The absolutists and the constitutionalists are 
alike,” pursued he, with gloomy fury; “those drink the blood of 
men, and these the blood of children. Shame on Spain and the 
Spaniards! People who have hearts have only to break their 
swords !” 

At the same time the cavalier broke his rapier in pieces, over- 
threw the beverage of the militia, shook off on the threshold of 
the hostelry the dust from his boots, sprang upon a horse fastened 
in the street, and disappeared in the direction of the mountains. 

The soldiers looked at each other for a long time in silence ; 
then their leader, raising the handle of the sword, exclaimed : 

“Here is a coat of arms and acipher which I know. This 
man is Count Terrido, the famous guerillero of Don Carlos ?”’ 

Nearly ten years had elapsed stnce the occurrence of these 
events; Terrido, the queen’s daughter, and even Don Carlos 
himself had been forgotten, the Senora Montemoro no longer 
existed. Spain had three or four times changed her constitution, 
and fifteen or twenty times her ministers; she had elevated and 
overthrown the Regent Espartero, banished and recalled the 
Regent Christina, when the encounter above related took place, 
which led the queen to the Rue de la Zarza, 

A single word will now explain the surprise and emotion of 
Isabella. She had believed—very vaguely, doubtless, but with 
that eye of memory which looks back on so early a period of life 
—that she had found, in this dying young girl, the orphan of La 
Granja. 

Was this a presentiment of the heart, or a deceptive resem- 
blance? The queen wished to ascertain the fact without saying 
anything to those around her. Explaining her inquiries by a 
caprice of generosity, she informed herself of the names of the 
invalid and her guardian, The former was called Dolores, and 
the latter Antonio. They were not relatives, it was said, but 
Dolores had been confided by her family to the care of Antonio, 
who passed for an ex-physician of the army. Her malady was in 
consequence of a serious accident in childhood. Nothing more 
was known respecting them. During the year in which they had 
inhabited the Rue de la Zarza, the youn girl had not left their 
room, and the doctor went out only before day to obtain provi- 
sions, or on Sunday to mass. A crisis having the night before 
alarmed the invalid, she had demanded the offices of religion, and 
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her neighbors, as well as the queen, had, for the first time, entered 
her doors along with the holy sacrament. 

Sometimes, it was added, a young man entered the house of 
Senor Antonio. This was the bachelor, Leon Diego, secretary of 
the alcalde-major, the handsomest cavalier in the neighborhood— 
but also the least fortunate, in his quality of third son of a wan- 
dering hidalgo, who called himself Don Balthazar Diego de la 
Sagra, and who begged in the evening at the doors of churches, 
draping himself like a Spanish grandee in his ragged mantle. As 
to the motives of Leon’s assiduities, it will be divined that he did 
not court Antonio for his wealth. 

This was all the knowledge the queen could obtain respecting 
the inhabitants of the Rue de la Zarza. These details disturbed 
her presentiments, but did not leave her without hope. She devised 
a decisive method of arriving at certainty. 

The court physicians had already several times visited Dolores, 
and their prescriptions had revived her at the moment when she 
believed herself about to die. On the morning of the third day, 
extended on a lounge, she was blooming in the sunshine which 
gilded her chamber, and the hope which was reviving in her heart. 
She was still very weak and pale, but the roses were returning to 
her cheeks, the fire to her eyes, and coquetry, that symptom of 
convalescence, had resumed its rights over her person; she had 
spent an hour in combing her hair and beautifying herself before 
her little Venetian mirror. Antonio was on her right hand, and 
Leon on her left, both contemplating her with divers sentiments— 
the young man with a quiet joy, the reflection of that of the young 
girl, the doctor with a secret anxiety, which the benefits of the 
queen seemed to increase. So his first impulse had been to re- 
pulse these benefits; one would have thought he was assisting in 
his own ruin in assisting the safety of his ward, and yet he had 
never been so tenderly devoted to her. 

“ Here then is the end of all our misfortunes!” exclaimed Do- 
lores, with an expression of hopefulness. ‘‘ How happy are queens 
to be able to do so much with a look! That of her majesty bas 
raised me from the tomb ; it has penetrated my body like a mirac- 
ulous balm, and my soul like a divine light. I am expecting, 
besides—I have had a beautiful dream—you know, Antonio? you 
know, Leon ?—that angel, who appeared to me so many years 
since, with the face of a child and a crown on her head, like a 
friend whom I had lost, and whose name I could not recall? 
Well, this angel had visited me the preceding night. It said to 
me, ‘I come at last to console you and to heal you, and we will 
part no more!’ Then it carried me in its arms to a palace sur- 
rounded with magnificent gardens, where I recovered strength in 
walking beneath the tall trees. This was the Providence which 
announced to me the arrival of the queen. You will laugh at me; 
would you believe that when I saw her majesty, I was struck with 
her resemblance tomy angel! Rejoice, therefore, Senor Antonio ; 
and you also, Leon! You were in my dream; you called me 
your wife !” 

Dolores paused, blushing, and put one of her white hands over 
her eyes, while Leon kissed the other with delight. But what 
was the surprise of the young girl on raising her head, to see fear 
on the features of the doctor, and a tear in the eyes of the bachelor. 

“Holy Virgin! My friends, what is the matter?’” resumed 
she, with anguish. ‘‘Am I still dreaming? Why do you weep 
when I am saved? You must conceal from me some grief. 
Speak, let us share each other’s sorrow and joy.” 

Antonio stammered a vague excuse, but Leon could not wih- 
hold his secret. 

“Since the day of favors has dawned upon you,” said he, in a 
supplicating voice, ‘ask of her majesty one more.” 

“What! Are not your desires mine ?” 

“O,” continued Leon, “ these words open heaven to me, and I 
cannot again despair. Hear me, Dolores! Since you have per- 
mitted me to sing at evening beneath your balcony, and to pray 
at morning beside your bed—in fine, since we have loved each 
other, and the Senor Antonio has promised us marriage, you 
know whether I have neglected anything to merit this happiness. 
I had but for a fortune my cloak and sword ; I have carried off 
from a hundred rivals an office which will support us. You en- 
treated me to wait for your recovery; I have hastened it by my 
attentions and tenderness. The doctor has made me swear never 
to interrogate him on your family ; he knows whether I have kept 
my oath, if it has sufficed me to know that you loved me. I was 
nearly deranged when I learned of your relapse. And when 
Providence sent hither the qaeen of Spain, when a miracle re- 
stored you to life and me to happiness; when I went, in my joy, 
to open my heart to my father and confide my plans to him, he 
drove me away, declaring that he would never consent to our 
marriage!’’ And Leon fell at the feet of Dolores, shedding a 
torrent of tears, and exclaiming: “‘ Pardon! pardon!” 

The young girl became pale and had not strength to reply, but 
Antonio iurned like a wounded lion. 

“What does this mean ?” replied he, majestically folding his 
arms. “I believed Senor Diego was not in a position to despise 
any one. He is burdened with a family whom his idleness cannot 
maintain, and, saving the respect I owe you, I have myself 
bestowed alms upon him beneath the porch of St. Isidore.” 

“It is but too true!” stammered Leon, coloring deeply. “My 
father lives by my assistance and public charity. This is not, in 
his opinion, derogatory. No gentleman, according to an old Cas- 
tilian prejudice, should labor ; and more than a hundred hidalgos, 
you know, follow his example. The bread which is given him, 
he says, alters not the blood of our ancestry in his veins; but it 
would be tarnished were it mingled with any less noble. Then 
he enumerates our ancestors for eleven generati dmirals, 

Spanish grandees—and would rather my wife would not have a 
maravedi than not to boast three quarters of nobility. Once 


more, Dolores, pardon this folly. I detest it, and trample it 
beneath my feet, but I cannot cure my father of it.” 

“Tell your father,” exclaimed the doctor, beside himself, ‘“ that 
the Senorita Dolores—’ But he stopped short, writhed his 
arms, sighing, and concealed his face in his hands. ‘ Your father 
is right,”’ resumed he with dull despair. “In his place, I would 
have said the same. You wish a name, a family—and Dolores 
has none!” 

The two young people were looking at each other with emo- 
tion, when a knock was heard at the door of the chamber. It 
was a major domo of the court, who had come on the part of the 
queen. The physicians had ordered for the invalid country air, 
under pain of a fatal relapse; and her majesty placed at the dis- 
posal of Dolores the palace of La Granja. Two equipages were 
coming for her in an hour; Antonio and Leon were to accompany 
her. 

Before this new and incredible act of kindness, the two young 
people wept, but it was with gratitude. The doctor remained 
mute and confounded. Leon recovered hope at the animated face 
of Dolores, and the latter murmured in a sort of ecstacy : 

“ Always my dream and my angel! The great gardens where 
we wandered together! You see, Leon, that we shall be happy; 
your father will not be more powerful than the queen!” 

Then, without consulting any one, she promised to be ready at 
the appointed hour, while Antonio, after a hasty movement to 
detain her, turned away his head, stifling a sigh. 

The same evening Dolores was installed at the palace of La 
Granja. Antonio, alleging business as a pretext for not accom- 
panying her, had embraced her affectionately, promising to rejoin 
her. But Leon made vain efforts to tear him from Madrid. 

“You do not wish my death?” said he to the young man. 
“ Well, I shall not return alive from La Granja. Your love will 
deceive Dolores respecting my absence, and your pity bring me 
intelligence of her. If you should one day lose sight of me, for- 
get me, and be happy.” 

An attraction so invincible had drawn Dolores towards La 
Granja, that she did not yet remark the grief of Antonio, and 
contented herself with taking a casket of Cordovan leather, from 
which she was never separated. All the road was for her a suc- 
cession of confused and delightful impressions. As she approached 
the palace, these impressions became more distinct and vivid. 
On crossing the gardens, her heart beat violently. She saw the 
apartments only through a cloud of tears; and when she entered 
the room prepared for her, she fainted. Whence came these 
strange emotions? The young girl herself could not have told. 
She thought the phantoms of her imagination embodied. It 
seemed to her that her past days nad been a sleep, and that she 
was slowly awakening to life. 

So, when she returned to herself, her strength was doubled, as 
after a long repose. Her whole being experienced inexpressible 
tranquillity. The waiting-maids and physicians had left her. 
She believed herself alone, and cast an enchanted glance on the 
window opened to the perfume of flowers, on the rich furniture of 
velvet and gilded wood, on two fine portraits of the Regent Chris- 
tina and the Queen Isabella, and particularly on a rosewood 
couch, surrounded with a child’s playthings. Suddenly she uttered 
a faint cry on seeing near her a young girl, and recognizing the 
queen. 

“Madame,” exclaimed she, “am I dreaming or awake? Am 
I in heaven or on earth?” And she would have thrown herself 
at the feet of her majesty, had not the latter arrested her move- 
ment, and taken her hand. 

“You are with Isabella, whom God has charged with your 
recovery and your happiness.” 

“ Ah, yes, | remember,” said the invalid, recovering her recent 
memories, and kissing the royal hands. 

“You know,” resumed her majesty, “ that the queen of Spain 
is the mother of orphans. I ought, therefore, to watch over you 
as my daughter. And then this duty is for me a great pleasure. 
Queens are not always happy; they need friends. Now, I had 
one whom I lost long ago, and whom you are about to replace. 
May I confide to you my sorrow ?” 

“TI entreat you to do so!” said the young girl, listening with 
all her soul, and feeling her visions spring up anew. 

The queen sat down beside her, took her hands, and observing 
her with her eyes, related the story of Filipa. This story had 
been, for ten years, too often recalled to Isabella for her to have 
forgotten the slightest detail. The scene of the reciprocal dis- 
guise and the capture was especially described with such accuracy, 
that Dolores uttered a cry of terror as though she herself had 
been the victim. Then giving nerself up entirely to the halluci- 
nation, hanging tremblingly to the lips of her majesty, she asked : 

“And since that fatal day, what has become of the queen’s 
daughter ?” 

“ Alas! Ihave never heard of her; but I still weep for her, 
and I have carefully preserved this relic of her.” 

At the same time Isabella put aside the curtains of the couch, 
and showed the little basquine and the Andalusian shoes, the 
shell comb and the mantilla of taffety—all the pretty costume of 
Filipa in its original freshness. * 

“ Great God !” exclaimed Dolores at this sight, “‘ and what gar- 
ments did you exchange for these ?” 

“A robe of white brocade, an English cap and some slippers 
embroidered with gold. My good Montemoro told me so a thou- 
sand times before her death.” 

Dolores fell back speechless on her couch, and had only strength 
to draw from her girdle a little key which she gave the queen, as 
much moved as herself, pointing to the casket of Cordova leather. 
Isabella opened it and found there her childish toilette. The 


queen and the orphan simmltaneously uttered a cry, and threw 


themselves into each other’s arms, where they remained bathed in 
tears, and devouring each other with kisses. 

“Tt is then you, Filipa, whom Providence has restored to me.” 

“Tt was then you, madame, whom I saw in all my dreams ?” 

The recognition was completed by the examination of the 
medal with the cipher C. V., which Dolores still wore with the 
key of her casket. 

Then the two costumes were placed side by side, like two 
friends. But the queen suddenly turned pale on seeing the spots 
of blood on the royal robe. Then Dolores, or rather Filipa, 
related that the scenes of her infancy had been as carefully con- 
cealed from her as they had been recalled to Isabella. She knew 
neither her name, country nor family; she only knew that she 
had nearly perished in a revolt; that she had always suffered from 
this accident ; that she had one day worn the rich clothes kept by 
her as a treasure; that, in charge of Doctor Antonio, she had 
wandered through Spain before falling ill at Madrid, where she 
would have died forsaken, had not God sent the queen to her 
assistance. She related all her surprises, all her presentiments, 
all her hopes, all her emotions, from the providential interview 
until the moment which had just restored to her her royal 
protectress. 

The two friends embraced each other again with emotion, and 
knelt together, as they had done ten years before, to thank 
Heaven for their re-union. After which the queen made the young 
girl re-enter the carriage and visit with her all the haunts of their 
childhood in the gardens and woods of La Granja. Dolores had 
found again the key of her memory and her heart. Every object 
recalled a souvenir, and her past life rolled away before her eyes 
as if by enchantment. 

To complete her happiness, she found, on re-entering, Leon, 
who was awaiting her, and who promised the approaching arrival 
of Antonio. The queen, before setting out for Madrid, gave the 
most minute orders to the physicians, the waiting-maids, the valets, 
the guards, and even to the peasants of the villa, charged to pre- 
pare twice a day a bath of warm milk for the convalescent. At 
last, she left the latter with her attendant and her lover, telling 
them that she was going to plan for their happiness, not forgetting 
Doctor Antonio. 

Things were in this state, and all seemed to smile on Dolores, 
when the next day Leon returned to La Granja, pale and out of 
breath, announcing the most unforeseen of misfortunes. Antonio 
had been in the morning arrested and imprisoned ; the queen her- 
self had unintentionally betrayed him. The bachelor had learned 
all as secretary of the alcalde-major. 

On returning to the Escurial the night before, Isabella had 
naively related to her ministers the discovery of Filipa, not with- 
out recommending to their favor Senor Antonio. But remember- 
ing that they had not been able to discover at the time the con- 
spirators who had failed to carry off the queen, and caring little 
how they threw a veil of sadness over the beautiful romance of 
her majesty, her statesmen—men without mercy—seized the per- 
son of the doctor, in order to discover through him traces of the 
criminals. The mystery in which he had enveloped himself 
inspired them, besides, with grave suspicions. Now, Antonio 
was no sooner before the chiefs of the police, than one of them 
exclaimed : 

“Here is the person who attempted to carry off the queen. 
This pretended physician is no other than Count Terrido, the 
Carlist captain executed in effigy, and so long believed dead. I 
had known him in my childhood at Seville; and the last time I 
saw him was at the gates of Madrid, the day after the affair of 
La Granja. Iwas returning with my comrades from extermi- 
nating Quesada, and we took coffee at the inn of the Croix Veste. 
The count was car:ying in his mantle a little girl, clad in white 
silk, whom he doubtless believed to be the queen, and who was 
fortunately only Filipa He refused to drink with us to the Con- 
stitution, and left us, breaking his sword, the ornamental guard 
and cipher of which I preserved. Ignorant, like others, of the 
affair at La Granja, I could suspect nothing; but to-day, that I 
know all, I defy Senor Terrido to contradict me.” 

And Antonio had, in fact, acknowledged all, proudly resigned 
himself to death, and asked only an audience of the queen. 

The stupor and despair of Dolores at this frightful intelligence 
may be imagined. After an hour of suffering, which made*those 
around her tremble anew for her life, she recovered strength in 
her courage, and caused herself to be carried to the Escurial. 
When she arrived in the presence of the queen, Antonio was 
before her majesty, with the alcalde and the ministers. Seeing 
irons on the hands which had so carefully tended her for ten 
years, Filipa bathed them with her tears, and threw herself on her 
knees, exclaiming, “ Pardon!” 

Isabella raised her, weeping with her, and the statesmen could 
scarcely conceal their emotion. 

“ Gentlemen,” interrupted Terrido, with a gloomy air, “let us 
abridge a scene which will kill this child. Iam your political 
enemy, and Ihave made war against you, without quarter, for 
twelve years. Conquered, like my master, and twice condemned, 
I expect from you only the death of a gentleman. Bat your 
queen must know what she owes me, in order to pay her debt to 
Filipa. I am not the captor of Isabella, but her deliverer.” 

And turtiing with nobility towards her majesty, he pursued : 

“ Yes, it is to me that you owe your name and life ; and I have 
made, in order to preserve them to you, the greatest sacrifice of 
which man could be capable. Conducted on the evening of the 
12th of August, 1836, beneath the windows of La Granja by a 
leader to whom I had sworn absolute obedience, I was ignorant 
what an unworthy mission was reserved for me. I consented 
only after a terrible struggle, and in order not to violate my oath, 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 202.] 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND, MAINE, FROM TITE HARBOR , 


PORTLAND. 

This city is 
situated on a pe- 
ninsula at the 
south-west ex- 
tremity of Casco 
Bay, Maine, and 
is su in 
tion by no city 
in the Union. 
It extends three 
miles from east 
to west, and is 
of an averag: 
width of threv- 
fourths of a mil :. 
The harbor is 
one of the best 
in the United 
States, it being 
protected on ev- 
7 side by land, 
while the water 
is deep,and com- 
munication wit) 
the ocean is di- 
rect and conven- 
ient. It is de- 
fended on oppo- 
site sides of the 


‘orts Preble and 


OBSERVATQAY, MUNSOY HILL, PORTLAND. 


rounding country. There is here an observatory or telerraph 


ship channel by | 


first pettiement. | 


of the point whereon Portland now stands, was in 1632, by two . 


Englishmen, George Cleeves and Richard Parker, who for want 
of a-proper title had beef obliged to abandon a clearing they had 
mate at the mouth of the Spur-wink River. For forty years the 
settlement made but littie progress, and during the Indian wars of 
i675-6,.it was entirely destroyed: It was again settled in 1680, 
and in 1689 there were frém 600 to 700 inhabitants in the settle- 


ment. On the 20th of September, ‘1689, an attack was made on — 


the ‘plaipe by about 400 Indians, and a desperate battle was fought 
between them and a party of whites under the cclebrated Major 
Church, in which the Indians were entirely defeated. Jn the tol- 
lowing spring the hostilities were renewed by the French and 
udians combined, and, after long and harassing warfare, succeeded 
a second time in destroying the settlement at Falmouth Neck. 
For nearly twenty-three years, Falmouth Neck remained desolate. 
In the spring of 1716, amother setélement-was mide, and in Jul 
of the same year, there were fifteen men, besides women and chi 


— 


dren, in the settlement, which continued to increase, and in ew’ f } 


years after was the principal port on the coast where the. Englis 
‘avy were supplied,.with masts and spars. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolutionary War, the population. was 1900, occu- 


pring 230 houses ; but in 1775 it was bombarded by a British — 


, and one hundred and thirty six~of the principal “houses. de- 
including the court-house; town-honse, étc.. Immediately 
on the close of the war, Portland .in¢reased .rapidly.. Portland 
was connected with Falmouth until 1786, and” went by the name 


» f Falmouth Neck. In that year it was incorporated and received - 


its present name, and in 1832 received a city charter. From the 


summit of Munjoy Hill there is a fine view of the city and sur- ° 


station, 100 feet high, represented on this page. ‘The White 
Mountains, eighty miles distant, are plainly visible, and the sight 
is much aided by a splendid spy-glass, bought at a cost of $500. 


The court-honse, also here given, in Congress Street, is a fine 
building, in the florid style of architecture, so mach used for sue’ 
buildings in the early part of the present century. Its location oa 
the street is very pleasant, and is easy of access i 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE, PORTLAND, MAINE. ut 
The custom-house, given above, is a fine granite building with a | Near the centre of the view rises the dome of the custom-house, | relations to the surrounding country, are such, that her intelligent f 
_—— dome, which forms a prominent feature in the outline of | and at the left is the large sugar refinery of Mr. J.B. Brown. | capitalists and merchants were not slow to perceive their induce- i 
the city. The city-hall, on Market Square, represented below, | There are eighteen churches in Portland, belonging to nine dif- ,| ments for enlisting earnestly in this branch of internal improve- ia 
has a fine location. The Lancaster Hall, prominent in our view, | ferent denominations. The public schools of Portland, embracing | ment. And as the consummation of their enterprise, the Atlantic _ 
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[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 199.] 
to carry off a child whose dress was described to me, without 
telling me her name. I knew too well that this child was your- 
self, and that immediate death awaited you. Such was then the 
fury of the Spanish parties—a fury which Don Carlos disavowed ; 
but how can we restrain unchained tigers? In short, I penetrated, 
overwhelmed with remorse, your chamber, followed by two deter- 


mined men. You see that I still blush at this remembrance—and | 


certainly it would cost me less to go to execution. Meanwhile, 
judge of my embarrassment, when, instead of one child, I found 
two. Impatient to have the disgraceful scene over, I seized her 
who wore the clothes indicated But, notwithstanding my dis- 
turbance, I recognized that it was not yourself, and I divined the 
change of garments. You will soon learn by what token—and 
God only knows the torture of that moment !” 

At these words, the voice of the accused faltered, a cold sweat 
bathed his brow ; he continued with effort : 

“T will not describe the conflict which took place in my soul. 
My head still swims with the recollection. My conscience cried 
out, ‘ Carry off this child, who will be taken for the queen; and 
instead of delivering up the victim, you will have saved her, with- 
out breaking -your horrible oath.’—‘ But if this child should be 
killed through mistake or revenge!’ added another voice—and 
what a voice! Just Heaven! I thought myself becoming mad! 
I still behold the scene,” resumed the count, with emotion, look- 
ing by turns at Isabella and Filipa. “ You were both there as I 
see you now. I went, bewildered, from one tothe other. At last, 
I said to myself, I will save both my honor and my queen ; I will 
afterwards save this child if Ican. And I left you, madame, to 
your happy mother, and poor Filipa to your enemies. And— 
three sabre strokes,” finished Terrido, yielding to his emotion, 
“three wounds, of which she is not yet cured, and’ which I have 
for ten years bathed with my tears, were inflicted on the poor child, 
before I could exclaim to the executioners, Jt is my daughter !’”” 

a Your daughter!” exclaimed the queen, the alcalde and the 
ministers, while Filipa threw herself on Antonio’s neck, and the 
latter fell back into the arms of his guards. 

“Yes; my daughter!” resumed he, amid the sobs of the audi- 
ence. “I had recognized her from the first by her family medal, 


_ encountered by my trembling hands, as you may recognize her 


father by this token ”—and he drew from his breast a medal like 
that of Filipa’s, and bearing also the cipher C. V. (Count de 
Valles).—‘ Her mother, believing me to be dead, and seeing her- 
self about to die, had placed her, as you know, in the guardian- 
ship of Senora Montemoro; the latter had confided her to the 
queen, and Providence had done the rest. You will comprehend 
now my delirium, madame, on finding near you at La Granja, 
my child whom I believed lost. You will comprehend the extent 
of my sacrifice in giving her up in your stead to the murderers. 
And far from revenging upon you this misfortune, I broke my 
sword the next morning, that I might not longer fight against her 
whom my child called mother. Suspected thenceforth by my 
own party, and condemned by yours, I have wandered ten years 
without refuge and without resources, watching over Dolores 
under the name of Antonio, concealing from herself and from all 
this noble name of Terrido, which was once our glory, and would 
have been our ruin. Since God, who has shown his finger in all 
this, to-day restores to you Filipa in taking me from her, give a 
little happiness to her who has paid with her blood for your crown 
and your life. Educate her as the child of the Senor Terrido, and 
not of Terrido the proscribed. Let her not be punished for the 
secret that has escaped me, after having been so long concealed !” 


“You shall neither of you be punished !” exclaimed her maj- 
esty, wiping away her tears. ‘Count Terrido, I restore to you 
your titles, your honors, and your Andalusian estates. We will 
share only Filipa, who shall always be called the queen’s 
daughter !” 

Antonio fell at the feet of Isabella, Dolores into her arms; and 
this time, contrary to the custom, the ministers agreed with her 
majesty. 

An hour afterwards the bachelor, Leon, re entered his father’s 
house with upliffed head. The illustrious Senor de la Sagra, 
draped in his pointed mantles, his moustaches, wearing his rapier 
at his side, and his sombrero over his ear, was promenading in 
the midst of twenty family portraits gnawed by the worms, mak- 
ing his twelve children recite the list of their ancestors, from the 
Roman conquest to the Abencerrages, and from the Abencerrages 
to himself, the chief of the thirtieth generation of the Diegos. 
None of his sons had any dinner—when perchance this word was 
not an irony—before having repeated this genealogy, with all the 
alliances, armorial bearings, devices, war-cries, etc. 

“ Well,” said the hidalgo to the bachelor, “since you have re- 
appeared before me, I suppose you have renounced this marriage 
with a nameless girl ?” 

“Yes, my father; and as a proof of this, I come to ask your 
consent to my marriage with the only daughter of the Senor 
Count Terrido de los Valles y Montes y Burgos, etc., a former 
grand chamberlain to Ferdinand VII, former captain of Don Car- 
los, to whom her majesty has just restored the honor of the court 
and his Andalusian estates.” 

Don Diego was bewildered. Then he replied : 

“Has the Count Terrido had grandees in his family ?” 

“I do not know; but he has had admiralty.” 

“The one is nearly equivalent to the other. J consent to your 
marriage, mg son, and give you my benediction.” 

After having completely recovered at La Granja, the queen’s 
daughter is now the Senora Diego. Leon, governor of the resi- 
dence to which he owed his happiness, visits, with his young wife, 
the court of Isabella and the domains of the Count Terrido; and 
all forget the bloody conflicts which have agitated their existence. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ASPIRATIONS. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
The temples, palaces and towers 
Of the old time, I may not see; 
Nor ’neath my reverent tread, thy flowers 
Bend meekly down, Gethsemane! 


By Jordan’s wave I may not stand, 
Nor climb the hills of Galilee ; 

Nor break, with my poor, sinful hand, 
The emblems of apostacy. 


Nor pitch my tent ‘neath Salem’s sky, 
As faith’s impassioned fervor bids ; 

Nor hear the wild bird’s startled cry, 
From Egypt’s awful pyramids. 


I have not stood, and may not stand, 
Where Hermon’s dews the blossoms feed ; 

Nor where the flint-sparks light the sand, 
Beneath the Arab lancer’s steed. 


Woe for the dark thread in my lot, 
That still hath kept my feet away 

From pressing toward the hallowed spot, 
Where Mary and the young child lay. 


But the unhooded soul may track 
Even as it will, the dark or light, 
From noontide’s sunny splendors, back 
To the dead grandeur of old night. 


And even I, by visions led, 
The Arctic wastes of snow may stem ; 


The Tartars’ black tents view, or tread 
Thy gardens, Jerusalem! 


O’er Judah’s hills may travel slow, 
Or ponder Kedron’s brook beside, 

Or pluck the reeds that overgrow 
The tomb which held the Crucified. 


And does not He, who planned the bliss 
Above us, hear the praise that springs 
From every dust-pent chrysalis, 
That feels the stirring of its wings? 


[Written for G@leason’s Pictorial.) 
POPULAR HISTORIES. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Waar is a popular history? Here, we may perhaps again 
have need of reference to Trenche’s admirable work “On the 
Study of Words ;” for, beyond doubt, a popular history, as repre- 
sented by what now bears the name, is neither that which the 
words, duly interpreted, convey, nor that, in any sense, which it 
ought to be. 

A popular history, according to the true sense of the English 
words, is a history which has become a favorite and a standard, 
by the judgment of the people, in its highest, largest, and most 
liberal sense, as including all classes, not as excluding the well 
educated, the wise and the conscientious, and limited to the igno- 
rant, the injudicious, and the lowly. - It is a history which has ac- 
quired popularity, after being submitted to the test, according to 
its intrinsic merits. 

But, by the sense now attributed to the phrase, a popular his- 
tory is held to mean a history adapted to the popular comprehen- 
sion ; brought within the scope of the most simple and undisci- 
plined understanding, whether of the actual child, or of the adult, 
childlike in intellect from lack of culture—and such a work, when 
conscientiously and capably executed, is one of the highest utility ; 
and one, I may add, which can only be even moderately well 
executed by minds most clear and vigorous, and by most practised 
pens. 

There is, however, yet another signification, which can be at- 
tached, and which does in truth too often attach, to the words, at 
this day and in this country ; though probably the authors could 
never be willing to accept, or admit, the interpretation, according 
to which a popular history means a volume, or set of volumes, 
intended to acquire favor with the populace, by pandering to 
popular prejudices, promulgating popular falsehoods as facts, and 
manufactured apologies as admitted opinions, in the hope of 
catching public notoriety at least, and commanding large sales of 
successive editions. And this, it is greatly to be regretted, the 
last class of popular histories, for the most part succeed in doing. 

To illustrate my meaning more distinctly, and to define more 
accurately the three classes, [ will state, that, in the true sense of 
the English words, Mr Irving’s “ History of Columbus,” Mr. 
Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” Mr. Bancroft’s “ History of 
the United States,” and other works of this nature, are popular 
histories of the first class. 

They were written with: the view to laying something, which 
the world did not know before, and that something the truth, 
before the people in an agreeable, correct, and classical form, in- 
tended to survive the day, and to procure perduarable Sopatapion 
rather than present pelf. 

In that they have perfectly accomplished all these conditions, 
they have acquired ghat degree of present and, to all appearances, 
enduring favor, with the people, in the highest sense of the term, 
both of America and Europe, which justifits the calling them 
popular histories. 

The second class of popular histories, according to the modern 
and spurious sense attached to the words, as history popularized, 
is well characterized by Mr. Jacob Abbott’s series of historical 
narratives ; intended, it is understood, primarily for the use of the 


young, but also for that of all who, possessing neither scholarship 
nor the leisure to acquire it, may be disposed to learn something, 
if offered in any easy and familiar style, of matters which would 
otherwise remain a sealed book to them. 

The name, only, is now applied in regard to this class; the 
idea is meritorious, the object excellent, and the works, if executed 
with judgment, skill, and truth, deserve to be, what they are 
styled, by anticipation popular. 

The latter class is illustrated, in different degrees of merit or 
rather demerit, by such works as Thiers’ “ History of the Con- 
sulate and Empire ;” Ingersoll’s “ History of the Late War;” 
“The Napoleon Dynasty,” by the Berkeley men; “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” by John 8. C. Abbott, in course of publication in 
Harper’s Magazine; and, to conclude, all the pamphlet lives of 
contemporaneous native presidents or generals, writted ostensibly 
to serve electioneering purposes, and not pretending to much 
more than passing and partisan popularity. 

Of this class, the latter species are perhaps the most harmless, 
as their partisan character is so clearly visible, through their trans- 
parent historical exterior, that one can hardly say they are in- 
tended to deceive, as in fact they do not deceive, one in a thousand 
of their readers. 

Again, between such works as the “Consulate and Empire ” 
and “The Late War with England,” and such as the “ Napoleon 
Dynasty” and “Napoleon Bonaparte,” though all deserved to 
be stigmatized as seeking popularity through prejudice at the ex- 
pense of candor and truth, there is a vast distinction to be made. 

The two histories, first named, between which again there is a 
broad difference in the degrees of inveracity—if it be admissible 
to coin a word where none offers itself ready-made—were both 
written by men naturally, I may say, partisans, as members of 
belligerent nations, writing against national enemies, and in some 
sort against political opponents also. So that a large margin must 
be allowed for natural, and therefore in some sort honest preju- 
dice in favor of their own country, and hostility to their enemies, 
in both these authors. The same palliation may in the same 
manner be suggested, in favor of Mr. Macaulay, whose brilliant 
romance, entitled “‘The History of England,” was composed 
under the influence of a whig bias so strong that it probably did 
actually prevent him from perceiving, that it was precisely the 
same crime in Algernon Sydney and William Russel, the whig 
leaders whom he justifies and lauds to the seventh heaven, to take 
bribes from Louis the XIV. in order to dethrone King Charles, 
as it was in Marlborough whom he blasts with words of fire, as a 
tory general to take bribes from the Prince of Orange in order to 
dethrone King James. 

Still there is a limit to this allowance, in behalf of that pseudo 
patriotism, which holds it right to justify his country “ right or 
wrong”’—and the historian, who wilfully manufactures what 
Lord Castlereagh with a felicitous hibernicism was used to call 

Jfalse facts, who suppresses the real truth, or knowingly insinuates 
a false deduction from a true statement, cannot be held a writer, 
if a man of veracity. 

A person, who should do so in private conversation, would be 
scouted from society ; and to commit the same offence to a larger 
audience, and with the grave authority of the literary cathedra, is 
to offend in a greater, not in a less, degree. 

The impudent mendacity of M. Thiers, whose only modesty is 
evinced by his never pretending to quote an authority, has been 
so completely shown up, and is so fully admitted, even by his own 
countrymen, that even that degree of falsehood which appears to 
be inherent in, and almost allowable to a Bonaparte or a Bona- 
partist, cannot shield him from scorn and reproach as a historian 
and a man. 

I am happy to be able to acquit, so far as I have had leisure to 
read his work, the author of the “‘ Late War with England,” of 
any deliberate manufacture of false facts, or suppression of truths. 
But of more than a just national bias he is clearly guilty, of a 
seeking to put the worst cons-ruction on every act of the enemy 
however justifiable, of a determination to defend every American 
action however wrongful, of claiming everything for his own side, 
and denying everything to the other, he cannot be acquitted. 

Nor is this all—for he cannot be called other than disingenuous, 
who states a fact in such a manner as to make it be understood, 
by his readers, as a falsehood—and this Mr. Ingersoll indisputably 
does in stating—“ that the action between the Chesapeake and 
Shannon was almost the only one in which there was a shadow 
of equality between the Hnglish and American naval forces en- 
gaged ’’—or words immediately to that effect. 

The fact is indisputably true; but the superiority lay invariably 
on the American side, in size and scantling of ships, weight and 
number of guns, and numerical force, as well as quality, of crews, 
except only in the cases of the Chesapeake and Shannon, and one 
sloop-of-war action, I believe, that of the Pelican and Argus, in 
which the forces were nearly balanced. 

The capture of the Guerriere, Macedonian, and Java, were cap- 
tures of eighteen pounder by twenty-four pounder frigates, the 
number as well as weight of the American guns being superior. 
The same disparity in metal and men existed in’ the’ Wasp and 
Hornet over the Frolic and Peacock, and it is further notorious, 
that the gallant and successful officers who took those vessels, 
never, for an instant, claimed to have conquered ships of superior 
force, but frankly admitted the reverse ; as does the late regretted 
historian of the United States navy, Mr. Fenimore Cooper,— 
whose noble work is as perfect a specimen of patriotical feeling, 
combined with chivalrous impartiality, and manly love of truth, 
as is to be found in any tongue. 

Thus, by his manner of stating an indisputable truth, “ that the 
action between the Chesapeake and Shannon was almost the only’ 
one in which there was a shadow of equality between the combat- 
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ants, Mr. Ingersoll conveys directly the reverse of truth to the 
mind of the reader ; since no one, of whatever country or opinion, 
could read the passage with its context, without understanding 
that the English ships were almost invariably superior to those of 
their antagonists. ‘ 

‘Surely, in “‘the late war with England,” America gained lau- 
rels enough, without endeavoring to depreciate the courage or 
manhood of her late antagonist; nor if it were otherwise advis- 
able, is it either wise or politic, much less justifiable, to do so; 
since a victorious enemy cannot detract from the courage or con- 
duct of the vanquished, without detracting from his own. Cow- 
ards and fools can be overcome by any one,-the brave and wise 
by the brave and the wise only; and magnanimity and truth, for 
the most part, go hand in hand with capacity and valor. 

Of the books, last named, I have scarcely the patience to speak 
—the latter of the two having been recently shown up by a con- 
temporary as the most impudent and flagrant plagiary that has 
yet appeared here or elsewhere, beating D’Israeli’s notorious petty 
larceny, by as much as a wholesale dealer goes beyond a retailer ; 
and being, beyond this, in itself, the coolest and most imperturba- 
ble falsehood, from first to last, that ever was penned by a pur- 
chased partisan. The opinions put forth in regard to Napoleon’s 
virtue, morality, truth, Christian virtue, and the like, have shocked 
every right thinking man in the country, who has read them ; and 
it is not too much to assume, that the statements of facts were 
made up, the sophistical arguments elaborated, and the untenable 
opinions sent abroad, under a very false and overrated estimate of 
the comparative hatred to England, and liking toward France, ex- 
isting among a class in this country, whom it was thought desir- 
able to conciliate, at the expense of truth, justice, morality, and 
religion, for the petty end of selling a thirteen cent piratical 
magazine. 

Neither the author of this work, nor he of the Napoleon dynasty, 
could have any just national animosity to justify their course— 
they both write on subjects on which, if on any, an author of any 
country may be, as he ought, honest and impartial—the wars of 
two countries, with neither of which their own country has any 
entangling alliance ; and for neither of which, she needs to have, 
having no cause for it, any preference or dislike. 

If they have chosen, as by common consent they have done, to 
become partisans, apologists of evil, and putters forth of falsehood 
—whether from malice aforethought, or from conflicting state- 
ments, or even from inability to discover between truth and false- 
hood—they have to plead no benefit of clergy, since as authors 
they are as much bound to seek for, and to understand the truth, 
as to put it forward fearlessly, when once discovered. 

Of the remaining class of popular histories, those I mean, which 
might be more properly characterized as popularized histories, it 
was my intention to have treated more largely ; but the limits of 
a newspaper article, must limit me now to a few observations only. 


The great object of works of this class being perspicuity and an 
easy, yet correct and classic, style, the qualities most required in 
an author are a quick insight into causes and effects, a critical 
judgment, and laborious research into all that is to be said on all 
sides of the question he has selected to elucidate ; and a good and 
discriminating taste. 

As he is supposed to be narrating events, for the benefit of an 
audience unfitted, either by want of years, or of instruction, to 
ponder and weigh for themselves, he has not to do with argu- 
ments, but with facts only—therefore, his responsibility is great 
in searching and vouching for his facts. He must remember, 
always, that, as it is far more difficult to eradicate an error from 
the tablets of a young and untutored memory, than to inculcate a 
truth, he is doing very serious mischief if he establishes an error 
as a fact, or a myth as a history, in the mind of his learners. 

Again, as his main aim is, to be understood by those who do 
not understand readily, or at least rapidly, he should use the sim- 
plest Saxon words, always, by-the-by, the most forcible, he should 
choose the least involved and most direct phrases, and he should 
avoid with care all puerilities of diction, all vulgarisms, which 
many uninstructed instructors use with their pupils ; as silly moth- 
ers are wont to talk baby to their babies, or as { have heard block- 
heads talk broken English in order to render themselves compre- 
hensible to foreigners. 

How far Mr. Jacob Abbott has fulfilled all these conditions, I 
have not had the leisure as yet to examine; but it is but fair to 
say, that the style, on a cursory examination, seems to be nearly 
all that it ought to be. 

It appears to me, however, that something very different “from 
following precisely the story which has come down to us from 
ancient times,” is required from the intelligent author of modern 
times. It was not so, that Niebuhr and Arnold eliminated truth 
and life out of fables and ashes. Nor do I apprehend it either 
judicious, or right, to teach the young, the ignorant, or the super- 
stitious, that oxen talked whenever Rome was in danger, as it 
“comes down to us from ancient times ;” while I somewhat doubt 
the propriety of calling the fable of Romulus.a history; in as 
much as he probably never existed at all, and certainly did not 
found Rome in 752 B.C., any more than he was the son of Mars 
Aurinus, the-Roman war-god, than he was suckled by a she wolf, 
or translated to heaven in a flash of fire. 

It is true, that these things are not exactly youched for as facts, 
but they are gravely stated. In the case of the wolf, reasons are 
adduced to show why a she wolf might well so’ have suckled chil- 
“dren—and the very circumstance that, in alluding to the orations 
of the different gods, demigods, heroes, etc., given in this history, 
on the authority of Virgil, Eutropius, Ovid and Livy, Mr. Abbott 
states, that the authenticity of the words cannot be established, 
leads to the induction that the events can. 

Upon the whole I think that Mr. Abbott would do better to 


abstain from putting forth the histories of Romulus and the elder 
Cytus, as equally authentic with those of Julius Caesar, Queen 
Elizabeth, and Marie Antoinette. And I am quite sure, that he 
would do better not to create more confusion, where, Heaven 
knows, enough exists already, in the human brain, as to the 
essence of greatness and goodness, by attributing the same title 
“great” to the Saxon Alfred, the cruel and rapacious Macedonian 
conqueror, and the savage, imbecile, barbarian, Xerxes, a title in 
the latter case, I fancy, of this author’s exclusive bestowal. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE SKYLARK. 


BY DR. GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


I love the lyric of the soaring lark ; 
Angels might gather round the gate of heaven, 
And hush their harps to hear that minstrel sing. 
He builds a circling stair of sweetest song 
Between the green earth and the golden sky, 
On which a poet’s soul may climb to God. 
I’ve seen the laureate of the air fly up, 
From his soft, low nest in the grassy field, 
With heavenly hymns to greet the maiden morn, 
As she came blushing from the bath of night, 
Crowned with the sun, and robed in rosy light; 
Around and up—up and around he flew, 
Until he faded from the eager eye; 
E’en then his rich strains filled the listening space, 
While music rained down from the charmed cloud, 
That clasped the sky-bard in its arms of air; 
Then like a winged star, he slowly came 
In sight, filled with the music of the spheres. 


The drowsy and voluptuous bee, that slept 
Within his waxen walls, on couch of gold, 
Waked by the notes, spread out his gauzy wings, 
And blew his tiny horn to wake the flowers. 

O that [ could fly upward with the lark, 

And take the air-line to the angel land! 

Ambassador of song at heaven’s high court, 
Lend me thy wings, and fill my soul with song; _ 

Then I will leave my lonely dwelling here, 

And soar above the rainbow’s radiant rim, 

And sing and sail in the swift-moving clouds, 

‘That seem like ships bound for the coasts of bliss, 
Beyond the shining sea of golden light, 

Whose waves this morn quenched all the glowing stars. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
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BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Cases like the one I am about to relate are much too frequent 
in our country, and they are such, too, as should be guarded 
against by all who have an interest in education. The incident was 
brought to mind by hearing a complaint made by the parent of a 
poor boy, who had been grossly neglected by the teacher of the 
village school, — neglected simply because he was poor and com- 
paratively friendless ! 

Many years ago, when I was but a small boy, I attended school 
in the town of M——. Among the scholars there was a boy 
named George Henry. His father was a poor, drinking man, and 
the unfortunate boy had to suffer in consequence. George cime 
to school habited in ragged garments — but they were the best he 
had ; he was rough and uncouth in his manners, for he had been 
brought up in that manner; he was very ignorant, for he had 
never had opportunity for education. 

Season after season, poor George Henry occupied the same 
seat in the school-room, — it was a back corner seat, away from 
the other scholars,— and there he thumbed his tattered primer. 
The ragged condition of his garb gave a homely cast to his whole 
appearance, and what of intelligence there might have been in 
his countenance was beclouded by the “outer covering” of the 
boy. He seldom played with the other children, for they seemed 
to shun him ; but when he did, for a while, join with them in their 
sports, he was so rough that he was soon shoved off out of the 
way. 

The teacher passed the poor boy coldly by in the street, while 
other boys, in better garbs, were kindly noticed. In the school, 
young Henry was equally coldly treated. The teacher neglected 
him, and then called him an “idle blockhead” because he did 
not learn. The boy received no incentive to study, and conse- 
quently he was most of the time idle, and idleness begat a dis- 
position to while away the time in mischief. For this he was 
whipped, and the more he was whipped the more idle and careless 
he became. He knew that he was neglected by the teacher simply 
because he was poor and ragged, and with a sort of sullen indif- 
ference, sharpened at times by feelings of bitterness, he plodded 
on in his dark, thankless way. 

Thus matters went on for several years. Most of the scholars 
who were of George Henry’s age had passed on to the higher 
branches of study, while he, poor fellow, still spelled out short 
words of one and two syllables, and still kept his distant seat in 
the corner. His father had sunk lower in the pit of inebriation, 
and the unfortunate boy was more wretched thanever. The look 
of clownish indifference which had marked his countenance, was 
giving way to a shade of unhappy thought and feeling, and it was 
evident that the great turn-point of his‘ life was at hand. He 
stood now upon the step in life from which the fate of after years 
must take its cast. 

At this time a man by the name of Kelly took charge of the 
school. He was an old teacher, a careful observer of human na- 
ture, and a really good man. Long years of guardianship over 


wild youths had given him a bluff, authoritative way, and in his 
discipline he was strict and unwavering. The first day he passed 
in the teacher’s desk of our school was mostly devoted to watch- 
ing the movements of the scholars, and studying the dispositions 
with which he had to deal. Upon George Henry his eye rested 
with a keen, searching glance. But he evidently made little of 
him during the first day, but on the second he did more. It was 
during the afternoon of the second day that Mr. Kelley observed 
young Henry engaged in impaling flies upon the point of a large 
pin. He went to the boy’s seat, and after reprimanding him for 
his idleness, he took up the dirty, tattered primer from his desk, 

“Have you never learned more than is in this book ?” asked 
the teacher. 

“No, sir,” drawled George. 

“‘How long have you attended school ?”’ 

“T don’t know, sir. It’s ever since I can remember.” 

“Then you must be an idle, reckless boy,” said the teacher, 
with much severity. ‘Do you realize how many years you haye 
thrown away? Do you know how much you have lost? What 
sort of a man do you think of making in this way? One of 
these days you will be too old to goto school, and then, while 
your companions are seeking some honorable employment, you 
will be good for nothing. Have you any parents ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy, in a hoarse, subdued tone. 

“ And do they wish you to grow up to be an ignorant, worth- 
less man ?”” 

The boy hung down his head, and was silent ; but Mr. Kelly 
saw two great tears roll down his cheeks. In an instant, the 
teacher saw that he had something besides an idle, stubborn mind 
to deal with in the ragged scholar before him. He laid his hand 


upon the boy’s head, and in a kind tone, he said : 

‘I wish you to stop after school is dismissed. Do not be afraid, 
for I wish to assist you if I can.” 

George looked up wonderingly into the master’s face, for there 
was something in the tones of the voice which fell upon his ear 
that sounded strangely to him ; and he thought, too, as he looked 
around, that the rest of the scholars regarded him with kinder 
countenances than usual. A dim thought brpke in upon his mind 
that, from some cause, he was going to be happier than before. 

After the school was dismissed, George Henry remained in his 
seat till the teacher called him to the desk. 

“Now,” said Mr. Kelly, “I wish to know how it is that you 
have never learned any more. You look bright, and you look as 
though you might make a smart man. Why is it that I find you 
so ignorant ?” 

“‘ Because nobody ever helps me, sir,” replied the boy. ‘“ No- 
body cares for me, for I am poor.” 

By degrees the kind-hearted teacher got the poor boy’s whole 
history, and while generous tears bedewed his eyes, he said : 

“‘ You have been very wrongly treated, George —very wrongly ; 
but there is yet time for redemption. If I will try to teach you, 
will you try to learn ?” 

“ Yes,—O, yes,” quickly uttered the boy, in earnest tones. 
“ Yes,—I should love to learn. I don’t want to bea bad boy,” he 
thrillingly added, while his countenance glowed with unwonted 
animation. 

Mr. Kelly promised to purchase books for the boy as fast as he 
could learn to need them, and when George Henry left the school 
room, his face was wet with tears. We scholars, who had re- 
mained in the entry, saw him come out, and our hearts were 
warmed towards him. We spoke kindly to him, and walked with 
him to his house, but his own heart was too full for utterance. 

On the next day George Henry commenced studying in good 
earnest, and the teacher helped him faithfully. Never did I see a 
change so radical and sudden as that which took place in the hab- 
its of the poor boy. As soon as the teacher treated him with 
kindness and respect, the scholars followed the example, and the 
result was, that we found in the unfortunate youth one of the 
most noble-hearted, generous, accommodating, and truthful play- 
mates in the world. 

Time passed on, and the boy’s mind expanded with the approach 
of budding manhood. He learned rapidly and easily, and he fairly 
outstripped many of those who had had long years the start of 
him in the intellectual race. He grew eloquent as he grew older, 
and with his calm, kind eloquence he saved his father from the 
slough of intemperance, and raised him up to be once more a man. 

Long years have passed since those school-boy days. George 
Henry has become a man of middle-age, and in all the country 
there is not a man more beloved and respected than is he. And 
all this is the result of one teacher’s having done his duty. You 
who are school-teachers, remember the responsibility that devolves 
upon you. In this country of free schools, there should be no 
distinction between classes. All are alike entitled to your care 
and counsel, and the more weak the child, the more earnest should 
be your endeavors to lift him up and aid him. 

IDEAS OF SCHOOL BOYS, 

Almost every gentleman who does me the honor to hear me, 
will remember that the very greatest character which he has seen 
in the course of his life, and the person to whom he has looked 
up with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the head boy at 
his school. The schoolmaster himself hardly inspires such an 
awe. The head boy construes as well as the schoolmaster him- 
self. When he begins to speak, the hall is hushed, and every 
little boy listens. He writes off copies of Latin verses as melodi 
ously as Virgil. He is good-natured, and, his own masterpieces 
achieved, pours out other copies of verses for other boys wita 
astonishing ease and fluency; the idle ones only trémbling lest 
they should be discovered in giving in their exercises, and whip- 

d because their poems were too good. 1 have seen great men 
in my time, but never such a great one as the head boy of my 
childhood : we all thought he must be prime minister, and I was 
disappointed, on meeting him in after life, to find that he was not 
more than six feet high.—7 hackeray. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 138. 
MOUNT VERNON CHURCH.—REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


A clergyman in a large city has his advantages, and his 
disadvantages. He may labor under disadvantages from 
not having that retirement and communion with nature 
that have ever been considered favorable to successful 
study and composition. His time more likely to be 
fritterod away in the performance of endless duties and 
engagements, not only within the bounds of his parish, but 
beyond them, so that he will have little left for stady. He 
feels the absence of the purest air, and beautiful and sub- 
lime scenery. Le finds the voice of Mammon louder in 
the town than in the country, and that men are so deafened 
by its din, as to have a less ready ear for the gospel. And 
the voices of pleasure are louder, and more numerous and 
fascinating in a ~* A congregation in a city, too, is not 
so uniformly together during the whole year. Many in it 
may have a country as well as a city residence; others 
spend portions of the summer at watering places, in hom, 
or foreign travel. ‘These influences and customs may be 
considered as unfavorable to a minister’s personal improve- 
ment, and to his greatest success. On the contrary, the 
city pastor has his advantages over his brother pastor of 
the rural district. He lives more among his people. He 
can more readily see them ; they can more readily see him. 
In a sparse scttlement, a congregation is nothing, or next 
to it, on a stormy Sabbath, while a city assembly is less 
influenced by the weather. In the country an evening ser- 
vice is but thinly attended ; while in the city there may be 
a throng, from the more easy access, and the charm of gas- 
lighted streets and chapel, that is so like sunlight as to 
have a pleasant effect. And, then, if men are more earn- 
est in business in cities, are they not more earnest in reli- 
gion? If they are active in worldly things, are they not 
active in religious things? If they are wise as children of 
this world, are they not wise as children of light? Cities 
are the great centres of influence. Jefferson once spoke 
disparagingly of them, but Ido not know that he spoke 
quite truly. There is much wickednéss in cities; there is 
much, also, in country places. In the one case, much is 
found within a narrow compass densely populated ; in the 
other, much is found over a broader space less densely pop- 
ulated. There have always been cities, and there are 
always likely to be. They seem necessary to the very ex- 
istence of a high civilization. The Most High ordered his 
own temple to be built, and rebuilt in a city. By His 
order the gospel was first preached in cities.—The Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk has spent most of his life in cities in this 
country and in Europe. He was born in the metropolis 
of the new world. -He spent 


PORTRAIT OF REV. EDWARD N. KIRK. 
[From a Daguerreotype, by Masury & 


the most of his play and 
school days:in his native city 
of New York. He graduated 
at Princeton College, and im- 
mediately directed his atten- 


tion to the law. as his profes- 
sion. Near this time, through 


the providence and grace of 
God, he became interested in 
the gospel, which he in fu- 
ture made his study instead 


of the iaw. Returning to 
Princeton, the ancient seat of 
an excellent “school of the 
prophets,” he studied divin- 
ity. He first became known 
to the American churches as 
a preacher in behalf of mis- . 
sions, under the auspices of 
the American Board of Mis- 
sions. So favorable an im- 
pression did. he make while 
engaged in this work, that he 
received a favorable call to 
settle over a new church in 
Albany, New York, which he 


for some ten years with re- 
markable success, when he 
accepted an appointment to 
visit Europe as the represen- 
tative of a society in this 
country, whose object was to 
infuse Christian life info the 
Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe. Mr. Kirk spent sev- 
eral years abroad, in which 
he made use of his time 
in advancing the'interests of 
this society, and in self cul- 
ture. He returned to this 
country about the year 1840, 
and preached in different cit- 
ies with such power and cf- 
fect, that it seemed as though 
a young Whitefield had ar- 
rived upon our shores, and 
had entered our pulpits. He 
labored as an evangelist from 
city te city, and from town 
to town, for a considerable 
time, crowds hanging on his 
lips by day and by night, 
while ined more deci- 
sive that he was not 
laboring in vain. While thas 
engaged in 1840-1, several 
active Christians of the Or- 
thodox Congregational: 
Charches had their eyes fix- 
ed on him as a suitable per- 
son to become the pastor of 
a new church, they 
conceived ghould be formed 
in Boston. .Several meeti 
bee to forward this ob- - 
|, when, on the morni 

of Wednesday, June 1, ied, 
a new church of forty-seven 


=> 
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members was organized in. 


Park Street Church, and up- 
on the same day, Mr. Kirk 


MOUNT VERNON CHURCH, ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTUN. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


was installed its pastor by the same ecélesiastical council 
that assembled to organize the church. For more than a 
the society worshipped in the leefure room of the 
onic Temple, when on the 4th of January, 1844, jog 
six months from the day on which thé’ corner-stone 
laid, the chaste and beautiful church in which the - 
ig now worship Vy solemnly dedicated to Almi 
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name by which the oy is now known—Ashburtonare 
both noble names, that pleasantly suggest America and 
the fatherland. pont 


favored with ardent piety, intelligence, » talent, arid 
more than all, and above all, a disposition to ase them for 
the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom in the earth. The 
Nestor, or rather the Nehemiah in this en , was 
pastor, who—with a thoro education, with ten yearé of 
pastoral experience, with benefits of some extensive 
travel, with an unusual acquaintance with men and things, | 
with burning devotion to his work, with the combined ac- 
complishment of the gentleman and Christian, the, orator 
and the pastor—was entirely qualified to lead on‘this in- 
fant chureh, under the glorious Captain of its salvation, to 
a ripened maturity in the course of a single decade, The 
has beendone. During the eleven years of the histo- 
ry of the church, it has had, perhaps, unparalleled success. 
More than eight hundred persons have been added to its 
communion, and in June, 1852, there remained connected ’ 
with the church, five hundred and seventy-three members. | 
It has sent out hundreds to aid in forming other churebes, - 
and to perform various good offices in the church and in 
the world. On Sunday, Jane 5th of this year, Mr. Kirk’ 
preached in his own church his eleventh anniversary ser=° 
mon. The occasion was doubly interesting as it was also. 
a farewell discourse previous to his departure for a few. 


‘months of study and travel in Europe. His text was in_ 


the 24th chapter of Luke, the 49th verse :—“ And behold, * 
I send the promise of my Father upon you; but tarry yer 
in the city of Jerusalem, until ye endued with power. 
from on high.” What rendered the discourse the more . 
interesting was the fact that he preached from these same 
words eleven ame previously, when he first took the over- 
sight of the church. In the course of his late discourse he 
is reported as stating as follows :—‘ In the year 1852, more 
united with this church than in any previous year, there 
being fifty four added on profession of their faith. Since 
the organization of the 
church—and that, too, in ;a 
time of universal drought—., 
more than four handred have 
been hopefully converted; ’ 
and two hundred and ninety~’ 
nine have joined us, ing, 
out from the world, and seek-_ 
ing the things that to 
eternal life. We have also’ 
done much in the way of; 
conquering our covetousness. , 
During the last year thesum 
of $9,100 had been contrib- 
uted by this church for benev- 
olent objects, and so far the . 
amount has been increased. 
this year.” It is stated, on 
good authority, that 
church during its history has, 
besides bearing its own.ex-. 
eavy—contributed some 
$70,000 to various benevolent 
objects! The church struc- 
ture is neat and tasteful, of 
brick with a te front. 
The. exterior not war- 
rant one in expecting to see 
so fine an interior as he be- 
‘holds when he enters the 
building. Here he finds every- 
thing fitting, beautiful and 
attractive from pulpit to or- 
gan, from basement and low- 
er floor to gallery and ceil--. 
ing. The church will seat 
1270 persons, and every one 
while seated can see the” 
pushes, which gives about 
the power to a discourse, - 
If our object embraced crifi- 
cism—as it happily does not 
—we could not stay to look ° 
at Rev. Mr. Kirk criti¢ally as 
a preacher, though few could... 
better bear the trying eye of 
the critic, He has for 
been ‘in the front rank of pul- 
pit orators in a field as wide 
as that. where the English 
janguage is spoken. Viewed 
the po 


b ular mind, his style | 
oh would be Les 
Weighed 


that his style might hevimens 
mprovement he devo! 
self, until: now, as 
he is seldom excelijed, Hav- 
ing the highest.standardg ef 
excellence of every kind con- 
stantly before him, he is hev- . 
er with himself; oF”? 
his efforts; but’ he. is 
constantly pressing forwandi 
to the goabof per- 
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ward and prosper under the smiles of .a kind Providence: 
The site chosen for the church is one’of the finest that 
t | could have been selected—elevated, quiet, and surrounded 
a dense and intelligent population. The name chosen 
f 
A religious enterprise were kindred spirits, just such as 
i ff VED be — By preaching of Mr. Kirk would set on fire; and his life and 
character would win to himself, and through him toa closer’ 
j MLE | ; walk with God. The chosen band of forty-seven were 
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CONTRIBUTORS To THIS NUMBER. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
or Charity begins at Home ” a life sketch, by 
Captain and Madame You Weber,” by Saran F. 
“The Wayfarer,” sketch by Rey. H, Hasroves W: 
4 The von tos Two Glasses a Day,” by Mrs P. P. Dovanrr. 
Lines oo the te Bansamin. 
ta by Axics Carzy. 
ver, verses, by G. Davixs Brapwar, M. D. 
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_ PROFITABLE AND PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT. 
Now:ie the season for those who desire to travel and see the 
country, to avail themselves of the opportunity offered by selling 
the bound volumes of our Pictorial. The work is now univer- 
sally known and appreciated as a standard illustrated history of 
the times, and few families that are enabled to examine it are wil- 
ling to do without it, The volumes are clegantly and durably 
bound, with gold edges and backs, and illuminated covers, con- 
tajaing a superb illustrated title-page and carefully prepared index 
of contents, forming, in themselves, with their thousands of orig- 
inal‘and perfect engravings, and letter-press explanations, with 
abundant contributions from the best American pens, a perfect 
library. To those persons who wish to purchase these popular 
volumes te sell again, a most liberal .iscount will be madé, and 
those who have engaged in the business thus far, are making a 
highly profitable thing of it to themselves, realizing far more ac- 
tual remuneration thereby than could be obtained in any other 
way. It will give us pleasare to answer any communications in 
rélation to the business, either by letter or to any person who may 
at our office of 

For THEM.—There are a sct of swindlers travelling 
through the country who pretend to be agents for this paper and 
others, who are cheating the inconsiderate out of their money. 
New we wish to have it distinctly understood that we employ no 
travelling agents to obtain subscriptions for our paper, nor do we 
authorize any person to take subscriptions on our account. More- 
over, there is but one legitimate and safe way to subscribe for a pa- 
per, and that is to enclose the money in a letter, and address the 
same by mail to the publisher direct. 
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“Recorp or tir Boston Stace.—Munroe & Co., of this 

, hiave just issued a most readable book thus entitled, by W. 
Clapp, Jr., editor of the Saturday Evening Gazette. The 
author has done himself much credit by the thorough and excel- 
lent-manner in which he has treated his subject, and has produced 
a valuable work, filling a place in the library hitherto entirely va- 
cant, The book must find a ready sale, especially among all 
me mbers of the 
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AppropriIATE.—Friday was observed with Fasting and Prayer 
in New Orleans, and with a degree of solemnity never before 
known, The whole city presented a scene of solemn gloom and 
mourning, for the affliction sw been guest. 
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weds od trip across the Atlantic, ir in six days, is among the pro- 
otetes topies. The steamer is building that is to do it. 
. The temperance men of Ohio purpose securing the pas. 
onan ‘of such a law as will prevent the making of Catawba wine. 
tees « At the recent election in Louisyille, $188 74 was collected 
for the Washington Monument, in ward boxes at the polls. 
. Miss Dix, the eminent advocate for the amelioration of 
the. ‘condition of the insane, is laboring in the British Provinces, 
English papers say that Rachel, the French 
actress, is very ugly—but her genius is matchless. 
world, ‘have recently been discovered in New Mexico. : 
sae. The Chinese rebels have discarded. pigtails, 
wearing their hair long and flowing. - 
. Mr, Edwin Forrest has been. rusticativg in New England 
He will soon appear on the Broadway. stage, New York. 
Mrs, Phebe Patterson proposes to establish in New York city « 
printing office, where type setting will-be done wholly by women | 
The great gun of American seeperemnghcreginge por 
tal papeation j in England, by his lectures. 
forwarding house in the interior of | has 
year 1183 head of horses to Philadelphia. by railroad. 
. In Munich} the School of Arts has just lostthe oXtest of 
Von Kobell, famous as painter nt 


Sy, A ‘beautiful young heiress eloped from the convent in 

we, Ds. ., Tecently; and it is feared she is married. 

“tBather,” said a shaver, about the size of a pepper-box, 

“ without shoes, but am suffering for a bosom-pin.” 

of Charleston, S. C., which suffered so severely 
by yellow fever, last year, has been very healthy this summer. 


The solemn truth that “in the midst of life we are in death,” 
urging a constant preparation for another world, is daily brought 
to our notice, more or less forcibly, by the sudden loss of friends, 
casualties by land antl,sea, and other unforeseen events; but 
never is the “ handwriting on the wall” so luminous and appalling 
as when the land is ravaged by one of those epidemics which rage 
among a people like the sword, and, as in a great battle, strikes 
down the strong and hopeful, almost instantly, When Death 
rides in the company,of such terrible allies as the yellow fever, 
the cholera and the plagne, he reaps abundant harvests. Then 
are performed tragedies in which whole communities are the 
actors and victims; and while desolation is carried into the heart 
of families, the story of woe is graven so deep in the tablets of 
history that time cannot efface the record. 

The ravages of epidemics cannot be forgotten; men may for- 
get, as years roll on,-or remember only dimly that such fields as 
‘even Marathon or Waterloo have been fought and won—but who 
can forget the plague of Athens, the plague of Florence, the 
plague of London, the yellow fever in New York, or the cholera 
of 1832% The trath is brought home to us by scenes that daily 
_ come to our knowledge throngh the medium of the telegraph, and 
which, though recorded with the brevity of that medium, are fear- 
fully. distinct and impressive. Human suffering has always a 
claim upon our sympathy; but when the cup of human woe is 
heaped to overflowing, the interest we feel is almost agonizing. 
If such be the sentiments of distant auditors of these events, what 
must be the sensations of those who live within the fatal precincts ? 

New Orleans is still suffering under the fearful visitation of one 
of these terrible scourges. . The papers are filled with lists of the 
sufferers, the hospitals are crowded to overflowing, the epidemic 
seems to level all ranks, the rich man is hardly better cared fur. 
than the poor ; indeed, public charity is oftentimes more efficacious 


than hireling service—for at such a fatal time, few things are: 


more striking than the nothingness of wealth. It cannot shield 
its possessor from the fatal stroke, and the safety of the servant is 
of more value than the gold which would bind him to the danger- 
ous bedside. It is at such moments of trial that the noble quali- 
ties of the human soul shine forth m all their lustre—qualities 
that wealth can neither develop nor reward; resignation on the 
part of the sufferer, devotion on that of the friend. 

Now it is that we learn what true heroism is, and how far the 
civic virtues outshine those on which the world lavishes its laurels. 
The skilled and true physician—who knows no rest nor fear, but 
goes from bedside to bedside, administering and assuaging, if he 
cannot avert, the pangs of death—is as much above the blood- 
stained hero, whose horse’s hoofs trample out the life at every 
bound upon the battle field, as the sky is holier and higher than 
the earth it overarches. = 

Let the bigot read how the sister of charity fulfils her noble 
mission, sinking often at the bedside of the sick the victim of her 
pure devotion. We care not what her religion may be, she is a 
saint in earthly form. There may be no record of her virtues on 
earth, and she may lie among the mouldering mass of unclaimed 
bodies ; but there is. a volume.where her good deeds are recorde | 


in letters of light, and angel eyes grow brighter as they rest upon 
the page ! 
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‘An Inpray Battrie.—The California Express says there was 
a fight between the Indians, at the Empire Ranch, a few days 
since. They were drawn up on a plain, in regular battle array, 
the chiefs mounted, and all the rules of war observed. Some 
three or four hundred were engaged in the fight. Three were 
killed and seventeen wounded, when victory perched. upon. the 
banners of one of the parties, who remained on the battle-field, 
built fires, sang, danced, and evinced many other signs of joy 
over their triumph. The weapons chiefly used were bows and 
arrows, but there were a few guns brought into requisition. 

Norra anp Sovutru.—The late spontaneous movement in 
Northern cities for the indigent sick at New Orleans, has called 
forth deep expressions of gratitude, not only from that city, but 
from the whole South. And it is indeed a gratifying. reflection 
that, how much soever party or sectional spirit may at times con- 
trol, there is ever an undercurrent of kind, brotherly sympathy, 
flowing steadily, from North to South, and from East to West, of 
this great of and 


Srrinos. —The Whig states that the 
whole ‘number of arrivals at the nine principal hotels at the 
Springs during the’ season 1853, which was sixty-eight days in 
length, was-19,609; the most being at the United States, where 
there were’5887, and at the Union Hall, where there were 5008. 


Last year: there were 17,570 arrivals-at the same 


ts néw ‘exhibiced: at the Palace, 
New York, fine samples of Cologne. water from Chigago; mM, 
Truly we are getting along fast.in the extreme West,'when the 
luxuries and superfiuities of life are sent from there to the Adan: 
ticveities to find a market. . : 

» Antiquity.—The Neapolitan government has at. length re- 
sumed its excavations ot Herculaneum. + 


“gentleman is accountable for his family. . 


Morta.iry.—The weekly. deaths thou- 
sand, but the births are more than this. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN RUSSIA. — 

M. B. Larsky, the engineer, lately deceased, made a discovery 
of the greatest importance in White Russia—a discovery bro 
to light when his papers were examined after his decease. 
ing occupied in making a road in that province, he found it neces- 
sary to drain off the waters of a lake into another at a lower 
level, and in the course ot the operation he discovered in a forest, 
several feet below the surface of the soil, a road paved in antique 
Roman or Mexican style, with traces of a stone bridge of pecu- 
liar construction. In Mr. Larsky’s opinion, 2000 or 3000 years 
must have elapsed before the face of the country has been trans- 
formed to such an extent as he observed, and if this’ supposition 
be well founded, the district must have been inhabited before the 
time of the Scythians by a more civilized nation. M. Larsky’s 
discovery will doubtless not pass unnoticed, and my lead to im- 
portant results. 
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EXTENSION OF PATENT REFUSED.—The Patent Office has re- 
fused an extension of Colt’s patent fire-arms, on the ground that 


yet four years to run. 


Orrenine Verns.—A surgeon writes. from. the. gold fields of 
Australia, to say that he has now quite discarded the lancet, and 
opens the vein with a pickaxe. 
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being danced in her presence. Wonder why. 
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Ivots.— The Chinese are erecting idols to worship » California. 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, by Rev Mr. Grimes. Mr William Edwards to Miss Ellen Coglan ; 
Mr William Ferril to Mrs Ann E. James. 

By Rev Mr. Howe. Mr Frederick Webber to Mrs. Margaret Pollock. 

By Rev. Mr. Studley. of Charlestown, Mr. James L. Carpenter to Miss Carrie 
E Driscole of Derby Line. Vt 

At Marblehead. by Rev. Mr. Lav rence, Mr. W. H. Knowlton. of Boston, to 
Miss Sarah J. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Moses T he 
of Topsham, Vt.; Mr. Sumner Soule to Miss Margaret G Bro 

At West Amesbury, Mr. Samuel A. Kelly, of Haverhil!, to Miss Elizabeth A. 
Palmer, of Salem. 

At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Jennings, Mr. James Wilson, Jr., of Gloucester, 
to Miss Maria Prescott. 

At Vine Ville (New Bedford), by Rev. Mr. Leland, Mr. Seth L. Nickerson, of 
Provincetown, to Mirs Eunice f., daughter of Mr. Humphrey Davis, Jr. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. White, Mr Stephen B Aldrich, of Providence, 
R [., to Miss M. Maria Child. 

At Charleston, 8. C. Capt Jacob W. Plummer, of Newburyport, Mass., to 
Mise Louisa M., ‘daughter of Capt. W A. Paine. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Marsh, Mr Edward Emerson, 
Boston, to Miss Orlena, daughter of the late Stepben C oy Hampden, Me. 
By Rev. R. 8. Storrs Jr., Mr. Samuel A. Avila to Miss Jane 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, by Rev. Mr. Shepherdson. Mr. William 8. Harwood to 

iiss Martha A., eldest daughter of Mr Burton Harrley, formerly of N. York. 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, Mr. ay 8 Barr, formerly - ‘Hingham. 52. Mrs Sarah, wife 
of Mr. George Hale, Mr. \illiam F. Kelly. 20; Mr. Chandler P. Babb, pri- 
vate soldier of the une 8. Army. 24; Arthur, son of Mr. Joseph ale, Princi 
of Johnson School, 13; Misa Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Capt 3. Stevens ° ; 
Mr. William Henry Campbell, a native of Scotland, 30, Mrs. Anna, wido dow of 
Mr. Jacob Homer, 79; Mrs. Catharine R Alexander, oa. 

At Chelsea, of consumption, Mr. 8 Cc. K 

At Somerville, of consumption, Miss “Mary &. Dorr, pra 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Paul Gore, 87. 

At West Cambridge, suddenly, Mr. Ephraim Tufts, 84. 

At Lynn, Mr. William Hollis, 67; Mrs. Mary A . wife of Mr. Wm. Rose, 26. 

‘At Danvers Lucy A. C., wife of Mr, David 8. Osborn, of Detroit. Mich.. 21. 

At Salem, Mrs. J. L. Chishohn, of Saco, Me., 35; Augustus P. Thorndike, 20. 

At Hivgham, Tamar Augusta, daughter of Mr ‘Abner D. Stowell, 2. 

At Bridgewater, of apopiexy. Hon. Philo Leach, 46. 

At Newburyport, of typhoid fever. Mr Albert Woods. 41. 

At Southbridge John Merton, only son of Mr. John Edwards, 16 monthe, 

At Fali Liver, israel Anthony, Esq.. 76; Mrs. Minerva C. Holmes, of Bosten, 
81 Daniel Stiliwell, Esq., formerly of Providence, K. 1., 68. 

At Uxbridge, Frank H. , Youngest son of Mr. Chy «les E Wheeler, 13 months. 

At Wells, Me., of southern fever, Capt. James Jacobs, 58. 
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Crensortous.— Queen Victoria has lately prohibited the polka. . 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial] 
A MOTHER’S TRIAL, 


BY BR. T. A. MACEY. 


0, turn not away with a look of scorn, 

From her pale, sad face, end her smile forlorn ; 

There ’s a burning tear in her tender eye, 

And thy mother’s bosom throbs wild and high ; 

Shall the voice which hath soothed thy childish cares, 
Now mourn o’er the crimes of thy riper years? 


O, turn not away! there’s a whispered prayer 
In the sighing winds and the viewless air ; 

And a warning voice which commands thee stay, 
Ere thy feet grow old in the downward way ; 
Ere the days arrive, when thy tortured breast 
May return no more to its bourn of rest. 


0, tarn not away! *tis thy mother’s voice, 

Which entreats thy heart to its better choice ; 

Wouldst thou hush the tones which will bless thee still, 
Though the glance of the world be celd and chill ; 

Ab! look yet again on her care-worn brow, 

°T is thy work begun! wouldst thou close it now? 


@, turn not away! there’s remorse and pain 
In the guilty cup which thy soul would drain ; 
There are weary days, whose refreshing night 
Cometh not to thee with departing light; 
Have thy sin-bought pleasures become so dear, 
That thy soul would make its hell even here? 


O, turn not away! there are angel eyes, 

» » ch imploring look from the distant skies ; 
And guardian souls, to restrain thy feet 
From the paths of vice, and its poison sweet; 
O pause and reflect! for this choice may be 
Thine eternal choice—thine eternity ! 


4 » 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BARGAINING COUPLE. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Some people imagine that they possess a remarkable talent for 


“bargaining, and are more capable of making “a little go a great 


way,” than the generality of their neighbors. Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
Each had a favorite hobby, and 
professed but little confidence in the wit or wisdom o. the other. 

Mr. Small was a jeweller, in very good circumstances. His 
family numbered ten: himself and wife, five children, an appren- 
tice, and two domestics. At least, Mrs. Small intended to keep 
two, but her constant desire to make “good better,” had the effect 
to make “bad worse,” and caused her kitchen to be vacated very 
often. She had a mania for hiring “‘ cheap help,” and if by any 
chance she obtained a girl with good abilities, who desired only a 
reasonable compensation for her labor, she was forthwith dis- 
charged, and one hired who was scarcely able to walk about the 
house, on the plea that the latter would be “the cheapest to 
board.” 

But Mrs. Small’s favorite pursuit was in attending auctions of 
every description. She never considered the true value of an ar- 


ticle, but only bid for its cheapness. No matter whether she 


needed it or otherwise ; it was going for a song, and it was really 
too bad to see property thus “ sacrificed.” So one article after 
another was added to her store, until the house was lumbered 
from attic to cellar with things entirely useless to herself and others. 
Here was a chair mins a leg and back, there one with loose seat 
and unsteady lower arrangements, while in the distance could be 
seen bureaus with scratched and ill fitting drawers, sinks without 
covers, broken mirrors, shattered bedsteads, worn out tables, in- 
firm stoves, cracked vases, and other ornaments in a like condition, 
besides numberless pieces of ware of every conceivable color. 

We shall not particularize Mr. Small’s weaknesses, as they will 
be made apparent as we go on. 

“Just see what a capital bargain I made to-day, husband,” 
said Mrs. Small, with great apparent satisfaction, as she drew 
forth a large rocking-chair, on her return from her usual morning 
visit to the auction room. 

“You need n’t look at it so scornfully !’”’ she added, as the gen- 


tleman glanced in a somewhat contemptuous manner at its huge 


dimensions. 

“What did you buy that bungling thing for?’ he asked. 
“ There’s no less than six in the house, already.” 

“Don’t find fault,” was the quick rejoinder. “It is worth 
every cent I gave, and will be useful sometime or other. Per- 
haps we may all be sick at once, and need a rocking chair apiece. 
At any rate, it is best to be provided for sickness. Just see what 
a broad, soft seat it has, and it is warranted to be stuffed with the 
best of curled hair. One don’t make such purchases every day.” 

“IT hope not,” growled Mr. Small, at the same time, with his 
foot giving the new purchase a violent push, which threatened 
its entire demolishment. 

" “Mr. Small, if you do break that chair!’ exclaimed his wife, 
‘with a significant gesture. 

“I’m only testing its workmanship. Pray don’t be so fidgetty. 
If it wont bear that slight push, it is n’t worth much.” 

“ Slight push, indeed! If it had been a common chair, it would 
have been broken into inch pieces !”” exclaimed the-lady, who con- 
sidered a slight to her purchases a slight to herself. “It’s of no 
use for you to pound that back, or try to make a hole through 
the hair cloth ; for it’s-as sound as the day it was made.” 

“Will, well, we wont dispute about it,” replied Mr. Small, 
quietly. “ Shall I help you carry it ¢o the attic ?”’ he added, with 
smile. 


“No, Mr. Small, this chair will never be consigned to an attic. 
It will remain in a corner of my parlor, as a sample of my skill 
in bargaining. My purchases will mostly bear inspection, an ob- 
servation which, I am sorry to say, will seldom apply to you.” 

“« Please yourself, and you’ll please me,” replied the gentleman, 
as he hurriedly stepped over a quantity of packages which an ex- 
pressman was throwing into the entry, and walked away in the 
direction of his store. 

But a short period of time had elapsed after this, when Mrs. 
Small was seen attentively examining a nice carpet, which cov- 
ered the parlor floor. As she took up corner after corner, her 
perplexity did not seem to abate, but rather to increase. While 
she stood considering the subject, her husband entered the room. 

“ Please look here,” observed the former, “and tell me what 
you think of this carpet.” 

“ Well, as near as I can judge,” replied the gentleman, deliber- 
ately, “I should say that the carpet was decidedly full of holes ; 
especially this corner.” 

“I don’t understand what has occasioned them,” added Mrs. 
Small, doubtfully. “It was quite whole when put down.” 

“It’s no mystery to me,” resumed the husband, after a moment’s 
pause. “ Hasn’t that clumsy rocking-chair stood in this corner 
since you bought it ?” 

“ To be sure it has,” replied Mrs. Small, “but you do n’t sup- 
pose that it made all these holes, do you, if it is heavy ?” 

“Certainly I do, but not in the way you suppose. You may 
thank your splendid bargain for the ruin of your carpet,” added 
the gentleman, with an air of triumph. 

A look of extreme incredulity was the only reply of Mrs. Small. 
She evidently considered the suggestion as one beneath her notice, 
and soon after left the apartment. 

When she had gone, Mr. Small carefully closed the door, drew 
a pen-knife from his pocket, and deliberately slit open the cover- 
ing of the chair from top to bottom. The mystery of the holes 
in the carpet and the “astonishing bargain,”’ was now accounted 
for. It was stuffed with tow instead of hair, and was literally 
swarming with moths. Having satisfied himself, he laid the cov- 
ering back with care, and awaited his wife’s appearance. 

“Shall I prove my assertion respecting the chair, Mrs. Small ?”’ 
he asked, with a smile, when she entered. 

“T have no fear that you can,” was the self-satisfied reply. “It 
was my purchase, and of course you are prejudiced against it.” 

“ And with cause as you shall see,” and he raised the covering 
before the eyes of his astonished wife. ‘“ Fine curled hair, isn’t 
it? and a most remarkable bargain, as your spoiled carpet can 
testify.” 

Mrs. Small made no reply, but continted to gaze in silent won- 
der and mortification at her disfigured chair, an article which, in 
reality, was worth nothing, but which had been highly praised for 
its exceeding cheapness, and now proved the means of spoiling a 
valuable carpet, as well as depreciating, in the eyes of others, her 
capability of making good bargains. The offending chair was 
soon removed, but not before Mr. Small had enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at the expense of his wife. 

“I thought that new covering was not put on for nothing. 
People are not usually so careful of old furniture. But it was 
a good joke after all, for we can sell the hair at a fair price,” added 
the gentleman, mischievously, as he passed out, leaving his wife 
standing in the same attitude, contemplating the spoiled carpet. 

But this bad luck did not prevent the latter from trying again. 
She remarked that “accidents would happen in the best of fami- 
ue," but that one unfortunate 7 should not prevent her from 

“making the most of her money.” It was her duty to do so, and 
she thought it the best way to patronize pedlers, who were accom- 
modating enough to receive clothing, old silver, ete., in payment 
for their goods. 

“‘ How do you like my new spoons ?” asked Mrs. Small, as her 
husband seated himself at the tea-table. 

“ Where did you procure them ?” 

“Of a pedler; and I must say that I never saw a set of silver 
spoons sold so cheap in my life. I wish you could have seen his 
beautiful stock of goods,” resumed the lady, enthusiastically. 
* But you have n’t told me how you like them.” 

“ Tell me first what you gave in payment.” 

“ Nothing but an old worn-out coat of yours, and six old bent 
spoons, that were of no value,” answered Mrs. Small, compla- 
cently. “They only lumbered up the house, you know, and 
these are an elegant pattern.” 

“ And for that coat, which was probably a good one—” 

* It was n’t fit to wear !” interrupted Mrs. Small. 

“No matter if it was all rags,” he continued. ‘“‘ For that coat, 
I say, and six spoons whose only virtue consisted in their being 
silver, you have received half a dozen plated things, not worth a 
quarter part what you gave. I thought the rocking-chair would 
have a better effect.” 

“ Half a dozen plated things! They are warranted pure silver, 
Mr. Small, and will compare with any you sell.” 

“Very unfavorably, I fear,” he replied, and, producing the 
same pen-knife which was instrumental in uncovering the chair, 
he speedily showed her the brassy looking substance under the 
plating. 

The lady declared she was not convinced, though she was much 
too proud to own she had been again deceived, if she was satisfied 
such was the case. The idea that she had been imposed upon by 
an itinerant sharper, was not by any means a pleasant one, and as 
the latter was beyond her reach, she resolved to retaliate a little 
upon her husband, who had been the means of exposing her error. 
She had hardly forgiven him in the affair of the rocking-chair, and 
now to have her self-importance lowered, and her bargaining qual- 
ities underrated again so soon, was very disagreeable. From that 


day she was ever on the alert to discover some defect in the pur- 
chases of her husband. 

Mr. Small was unusually fond of buying second-hand clothing. 
Not for himself, O no, but for his apprentice. Besides, he expe- 
rienced considerable satisfaction in seeing the walls of a room 
hung around with clothing purchased at a small outlay. The 
devoted apprentice sometimes made a most ludicrous figure in a 
pair of unmentionables originally intended for a portly gentleman, 
and a coat of the same proportions, while at another time the case 
would be reversed. He was the laughing-stock of his companions, 
who ridiculed him without mercy, causing him to. walk the dis- 
tance between his employer’s house and place of business quite 
early in the morning and late at night. 

“Now here is a bargain worth talking about,” observed the 
worthy husband of Mrs. Small. “When I make a trade, I am 
very careful to examine whether there be any defect about the ar- 
ticle which would have a tendency to decrease its value. I never 
take the word of an owner, for it is his business to get as much 
as he can, and in this way people may be argued into the belief 
that brass is silver, and the moon made of green cheese.” 

“Nothing but a seedy old coat!’ replied the lady addressed, 
with a scornful curl of the lips. 

“You are mistaken, Mrs. Small,” he continued. “It is, on 
the contrary, a very nice coat for the price, and that, you know, 
is a great desideratam with me. Itis but little worn, not soiled 
in the least, and Tom really needed a Sunday coat. I secured it 
just in time, for the clerk assured me, upon his honor, that he had 
an offer of several dollars more immediately after I resolved to 
take it. There’s nothing like luck, after all. Now, wife, just 
make a rough guess at what I paid.” 

“ Fifty cents,” replied Mrs. Small, abruptly, after a short pause. 

“Half a dollar! why, woman, you must be crazy!” cried Mr. 
Small, in a voice that indicated no little surprise. I have always 
given ten dollars for a garment like this when new, and to-day I 
obtained it for the wonderfully low price of six. I’ll wager con- 
siderable that it hasn’t been worn a dozen times,” he added, 
decidedly. 

Mrs. Small took the coat and examined it. While doing so, a 
look of extreme satisfaction appeared upon her face, which finally 
changed to one of complete triumph. 

“ And you gave six dollars in cash for this ?” she demanded. 

“I did, and thought myself quite fortunate in so doing.” 

“ I congratulate you,” resumed the lady, with a meaning smile. 
“‘T have the extreme pleasure of informing you that this is the 
identical coat which I exchanged for a certain lot of spoons. What 
do you think of that, Mr. Small ?” 

“My coat! a lot of spoons! No such thing; I don’t believe 
it,” retorted the gentleman. ‘It was a good idea, Mrs. Small, 
and with some innocent persons it might have succeeded ; but I’m 
a little too cunning for that.” 

“See for yourself,” said the wife, as she turned one of the 
sleeves and exposed a piece of cloth with ‘‘ Joseph Small ” writ- 
ten in legible characters upon it. ‘‘ Look for yourself,” she added. 
“There is your name on a coat which, to my certain knowledge, 
you have worn a year, and which, by means of a little sewing 
and cleansing, has been made to look considerably better. The 
pedler had some connection, no doubt, with that clothing store, 
and the coat that I sold for one dollar, and you bought for siz, has 
come back to its former owner. What a speculation, Mr. Small! 
I feel amply repaid for all the vexation occasioned by rocking-chairs 
and silver spoons.” 

We must confess that some sarcasm was evident in the words 
of Mrs. Small. She found that her husband had been equally 
“ victimized ”’ with herself, that they stood on equal ground, and 
that his ridicule was no longer to be dreaded. 

Mr. Small had nothing to say for himself. He was quite as 
silent as his wife had been under other circumstances, and never 
again, of his own accord, alluded to his “wonderfully cheap ” 
purchase. Still he would slily gratify his old propensity, and it 
was not until his apprentice, and even his whole family, came near 
having the genuine small-pox through the instrumentality of old 
clothing, that he took the subject into consideration, and seriously 
resolved to break off a practicé so detrimental to his purse— he 
was satisfied of that—and the general good of his family. He 
was strengthened in this resolve by an additional circumstance. 
He was about removing to another house, and while superintend- 
ing the packing of furniture, was really astonished at the quantity 
of useless rubbish which had been accumulating for years. He 
found that he had no room for it, and seeking his wife, who was 
naturally a sensible woman, he proposed that it should immedi- 
ately be sent to an auction room. 

Mrs. Small made no objections, and though she cast a lingering 
look after some favorite article, she candidly acknowlédged that, 
in obtaining that and others, she had uselessly wasted her money, 
and lost much valuable time. The house underwent a complete 
transformation. The delighted apprentice was no longer obliged 
to wear clothes made for his grandfather, and could walk the 
streets in the daytime without feeling an unconquerable desire to 
hasten his steps or hang his head. The old coat was consigned 
to oblivion, and the mention of “ plated spoons ” and “ worm- 
eaten rocking-chairs”’ was studiously avoided. Mrs. Small ‘re- 
fused to trade with pedlers, and Mr. Small to patronize second: 
hand clothing establishments. In time the mania for buying 
articles which were not required for present use was corrected, 
and both concluded it to be the best policy to purchase good arti- 
cles, and 


A frequent intercourse and intimate connection between two 
persons makes them so like, that not only their disposition#are 
moulded like each other, but their wigan and tone of voiceicon- 
tract a certain analogy. — Lavater. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Ground was broken at Utica, lately, on the Black River and 
Utica Railroad.—Connterfeit coins of the denomination of fifty 
cents have made their appearance in Richmond.——Mr. Wolfolk, 
late sheriff of* Tioga county, New York, committed suicide a few 
days since.——Prices still range high at San Francisco—board, 
from fourteen to thirty-five dollars a week ; flour, twenty dollars a 
barrel; attendance of a nurse, five dollars a day——The new 
Music Hall, in Boston, has been engaged for the winter by the 
Germanians.——The Herald estimates the real property of the 
city and county of New York at $600,000,000.——Dr. Tobert de 
Lamballe, a distinguished physician of Paris, announces that a 
shock of electricity given to a patient dying from the effects of 
chloroform immediately counteracts its influence, and returns the 
sufferer to life. The fact is worth knowing, if it be a fact——A 
western editor, copying a story of a drowning man who had a 
wonderful memory of every event of his life, advises some of his 
subscribers to practise bathing in deep water.——The cholera had 
sensibly diminished in Denmark, on the 10th of August. It had 
appeared simultaneously in Sweden and Norway.——Horseradish 
infused in milk is said to be a good cosmetic——The Crystal 
Palace will henceforth be open for visitors daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted), until 10 o’clock, P. M. The directors have resolved to 
issue tickets good for one week at one dollar——-The government 
expenses of Mexico, for the year ending next June, are estimated 
at $5,743,880.——Prof. Agassiz exults in the fact that he has dis- 
covered a fish without ventral fins, in one of our Southern rivers. 
Happy is the man to whom so trifling a cireumstance affords 
delight——Among other surprising things that have turned up 
in Oxford this year, we find mention, in the Norway Advertiser, 
of a cucumber four feet long—Miss Coombs, of Clark county, 
Indiana, has recovered a verdict of $5000 damages against R. 
Walker, of Carroll county, Kentucky, for breach of promise of 
marriage under aggravating circumstances.——Place a bone 
across a pork rind, and you have “ Bony-part crossing the Rhine.” 
This is termed “illustrated history.".——-Two ladies walking 
under the telegraph wire in Cornwall, Orange county, New York, 
were struck by lightning, lately. Miss Gilmore was instantly 
killed, the other is recovering. At the time there was no appear- 
ance of a thunder storm in the immediate neighborhood.——Yale 
College has existed one hundred and fifty-three years, and “ edu- 
cated” six thousand students.——Austria has increased her in- 
debtedness since 1845, something like $170,000,000, mainly in 
suppressing liberty in Hungary and Italy.——In Cincinnati, 
lately, a little boy forced a small splinter into one of his feet. He 
was subsequently seized with lockjaw, and after two hours’ intense 
suffering he died.—Mosquito bites and bee stings, it is said, 
may be cured, by rubbing them with the plantain leaf, bruised. 
The plantain is a weed growing wild in most yards and grass 
plats.——-Mr. Ben. Stephens of Boone county, Missouri, lately 
killed five turkeys at one shot, with a small single barrel shot 
gun.——A young lady is never more happy than when she has 
just put her sparkling eyes under a new “ love of a bonnet.”——It 
is reported in New York, that a large purchase of Porter’s revolv- 
ing rifles has been made in that city, by parties interested in the 
affairs of Cuba. The number of rifles purchased is set down at a 
thousand. Six charges to each will make this stock equivalent to 
six thousand muskets.——Mrs. Curry, of Galena, offers a reward 
of $500 for the arrest of her husband, who ran off from her, taking 
with him all of his wife’s jewels, and a large sum of her money. 
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Convenient.—At Chicago one can buy a house in all its parts, 
framing timbers, shingles, doors, window sashes, shutters, floor- 
ing all planed, tongued, grooved, numbered, and ready to be put 
up upon the prairies to which the many railroads will convey it, 
8o that the farmer from those wide extended plains may come in 
one day, buy his house complete, and take it out next, and with 
the assistance of his neighbors put it up within a week. 


+ 
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Emicration To Iowa.—It is stated that Iowa is rapidly in- 
creasing in population. The whole interior is said to be full of 
settlers. A hundred emigrants were met in one day, recently, by 
atraveller. $34,250 were received at the land office in about six 
weeks over and above all lands entered with warrants, which will 
reach a very large amount. The entries were all by actual settlers. 


Ams Givinc.—The Boston Post quotes very pertinent remarks 
upon the judicious policy of those rich philanthropists, who be- 
stow their charities themselves, in life, and in death are their own 

‘ executors—thus making sure that their wishes will be fulfilled, 
instead of being posthumously thwarted by the folly of pin-headed 
proxies. 
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A Boursow REALLY us!—The Rev. Mr. Hanson, in 
‘a letter to the New York Times, declares the evidence which he 
has collected of the identity of the Rev. Eleazer Williams with 
Louis XVII. is irresistible, and stakes his reputation as a man of 
common sense and common discernment on the issue. 


+ > 


Srrrirvatism.—We see it stated that the celebrated infidel 
philosopher, Robert Owen, of England, has investigated the so- 
‘ealled phenomena, and become satisfied of its truth. 


Wuure Staves.—There are eight millions of human beings in 
England and Wales who cannot read nor write; about one-fourth 
of the whole population of Great Britain and Ireland. 


citizens of Pordland have got up petition to 
‘the Post Master General for a daily land mail between that city 
and New York. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The population of Worcester, Mass., in round numbers, is 
21,000. 

Measures have been taken to form a cavalry com in the 
vicinity of Salem. 

Newport was lit with for the first time on Saturday evening. 
The natives were in a ae of admiration and astonishment. 

A nobleman who painted remarkably well for an amateur, 
showing one of his pictures to Poussin, the latter exclaimed, 
“Your lordship only requires a little poverty to make you a com- 
plete artist.” 

Mr. McKay, the celebrated Boston ship-builder, received a con- 
tract by the Europa to build a clipper ship of 2300 tons for an 
English house. He is also to one of 2000 for Messrs. 
Baines & Co., of Liverpool. 

A stallion seized Mr. Boyington, of Oberlin, Ohio, in his mouth, 
and threw him into the air; when he struck the ground the horse 
jumped upon him with his fore-feet, seized him by the head, and 

e his neck short off, severing the jugular vein with his teeth. 

The conductor of a freight train on the Vermont Central Rail- 
road, was instantly killed on Saturday week, at Waterbury, Vt., 
by falling from his train and being run over by five cars, crushin 
his body in a most horrid manner. He belonged in Concord, N. i 

One of the huge granite boulders on the summit of Mount 
Washington has been selected and set aside for the apex or crown- 
ing stone of the Washington Monument, and measures will im- 
mediately be taken to have this gigantic stone on its way to the 
National Capital. 

The Foreign Imports for the month of August at the port of 
New York, show an increase of $4,885,086, as compared with the 
same month of last year. Of the increase, nearly half a million 
of dollars is in specie, and $1,800,000 are in goods entered for 
warehousing. 

A freight train on the Michigan Central Railroad. ran off the 
track on Wednesday weck, nine miles from Niles. The locomo- 
tive and tender were badly smashed, and the frieght cars and 
goods piled ina heap. A fireman named Goodrich was killed, 
and the engineer injured. 

It is stated by the Nashua Gazette that the administrator of the 
late Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., of Massachusetts, has received 
$350,000, or certificates to that sum, as his share in the Illinois 
Central Railroad, the bill granting public lands for the construc- 
tion of which road was strenuously advocated by Mr. R. while in 
Congress. 

A recent writer says, should poultry breeders continue increas- 
ing the size of their stock at the present rate, the housekeeper 
will have occasionally to choose between a leg of fowl and a * 
of mutton ; we shall have chicken cutlets and capon steaks; an 
as to the “merry thought,” it will become so heavy as to be 
no joke. 

The Shipping List says that the prospect of trade was never 
more encouraging. he goods cannot be manufactured fast 
enough to supply the demand, and the season will close with no 
stock on manufacturing hands. The shipments since January 
have been 190,000 cases ; 19,000 cases over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 


Foreign Items. 


The population of the Australian colonies is estimated at about 
700,000. 

The Emperor of Austria is affianced to the Princess Elizabeth 
of Bavaria. 

The Duke of Brabant has married Princess Marie, sister to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

General Montholon, who shared the Emperor Napoleon’s a 
tivity at St. Helena, died in Paris recently. 7” — 

A terrible cloud of locusts is ravaging southern Mexico, de- 
stroying the indigo and corn crops for'a space of 400 miles. 

Admiral Sir George Cockburn died recently, aged 82 years, and 
Sir Charles Napier is reported to be at the point of death. 

A grand ball was given recently on board the frigate Cumber- 
land, at Spezzia, to the queen of Sardinia. 

The Tunis government warns foreign merchants not to negoci- 
ate Tunis bank bills, or export permits for oil until further orders, 
there having been frauds committed on the government. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 20th by commission. The 
queen’s —— was entirely congratulatory. America was not 
mentioned. 

The Emperor and Empress of France had gone to Dieppe, and 
all the ships of war in the channel have been ordered to assemble 
at that port. 

The congress at Edinburgh is now fixed for the 12th and 
13th of October, and a very large attendance is expected from 
both the old and new world. 

Major General Lord Soulton is dead, aged 60 . He was 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s intimate friends and a brother in 
arms, and served with General Sir John Moore in the campaign 
of the Peninsula. 

By anew law, just passed by the British Parliament, every in- 
fant ‘born in England and Wales, after 1853, be 
vaccinated (under a heavy penalty, payable e parents) within 
three months after its birch. 

The text of the Austrian protest against the Smyrna affair is 
published and sent to all foreign ministers; it takes the ground 
that Captain Ingraham has broken the international law as ex- 
plained by Vattel and other jurists. 

A decree of Napoleon fixes an uniform rate of duty on bread- 
stuffs of twenty-five centimes until December 31, and to the same 
date no tonnage dues on ships importing corn, and pro rata for 
parts of cargoes. 

An honorable arrangement of the eastern question will anetiy 
be accomplished. Lord Palmerston stated in the House of Com- 
mons that he is confident that the Czar will evacuate the princi- 
palities without any unnecessary delay. 

Advices.to June 13th say that the total amount of gold received 
at Melbourne, from the Victoria gold fields, during the first four 
months of the present year, was 689,429 ounces, being an increase 
of 449,066 ounee’ over the same period of last year. 

Baron Humboldt, in a recent letter, states that he was the first 
who brought,uano to Europe, of which Klaproth and Vanquelin 
published an analysis. ——- forty years he preached, but 
always in vain, the usefulness of this substance ; but it is only fif- 


Sands of Bold. 


-++. It is astonishing how little one feels poverty when one 
loves.— Bulwer. 

.... If there was no load-stone, the magnet would not turn 
towards it.—Richer. 

... Aman’s reception depends u his coat, his dismissal 

.-+. The force of selfishness is as inevitable and as calculable 

the force of gravitation.—Hillard. 


.+.+. It is better to be the builder of our own name, than to be 
indebted by descent for the proudest gifts known to the books of 
heraldry.— Hosea Ballou. 

.... Error is a hardy plant ; it flourisheth in every soil ; in the 
heart of the wise and good, alike with the wicked and foolish ; 
for there is no error so crooked but it hath some lines of truth ; 
nor is there any poison so deadly that it serveth not some whole- 
some use.— Tupper. 

++. Sophistry may perplex truth, ingenuity may warp the de- 
crees of justice, and ridicule may raise an undeserved laugh : but 
where free inquiry prevails, errors will be corrected, justice will be 
revered, and ridicule will be retorted on those who have abused 
its influence.—Znsor. 

.-.. Leibnitz has obtained this fruit from his great reading, 
that he has a mind better exercised for receiving all sorts of ideas, 
more susceptible of all forms, more accessible to that which is 
new and even opposed to him, more indulgent to human weak- 
ness, more disposed to favorable interpretations, and more indus- 
trious to find them—Fontenelle. 
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Joker's Budget. 


A man who retires from business and lives on the interest of his 
money, may be said to be resting on his owers. 


The er who undertook to ride a horse-radish, is now practising 
on a saddle of mutton, without stirrups. 


Why are the snows of Mount Blanc like a ship-builder? Be- 
cause they can avulanche (have a launch) whenever they get ready. 


The latest report of Paris fashions says :—“ Bonnets are ve 
small, and are more worn about the neck than on the head.” We 
suppose shoes will be tied round the ankles before long. 


“« What is the difference between me and a new novel ?” inquired 
a highly-rouged damsel of her beau. “It is this,” said he: “a 
novel is read because it is interesting ; you are interesting because 
you are red.” 


Great men make mistakes as well as little ones. This was 
illustrated once by Mr. Calhoun, who took the position that all 
men are not “created free and equal.” Said he, ‘only two men 
were created, and one of these was a woman.” 


Tom Moore said to Peel, on looking at the picture of an Irish 
orator: “ You can see the very quiver of his lips.” ‘ Yes,”’ said 
Peel, “ and the arrow coming out of it.” Moore was telling this 
to one of his countrymen, who answered : “ He meant arrah com- 
ing out of it.” 

Doctor Lathrop was a man of genuine piety, but much opposed 
to the noisy zeal that seeketh “to be known of men.” A young 
divine who was much given to enthusiastic cant, one day said to 
him, “Do you suppose you have any real religion?’ +“ None to 
speak of,” was the excellent reply. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES I, IL, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., and IV. of the Picrortat Drawine-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Hunprep Pages EAcs, and each 
Volume containing nearly One Taousanp Enoravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumiNeD TitLe-PaGes AND INDExes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the: Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. in politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE IIOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of :ntelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Ennion, with the exception of GLzason PicTORIAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.; 
1 subscriber, OME YET, +3300 - 


One copy of the or our Union, and one copy of 
$400 per annum, invariably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 


States, and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per Single copy. 
. F, GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, .- 
Coaxzn of AND Bromrreip Srazers, Boston, Mass. 


teen or eighteen years since it has at last become a great article 
of commerce. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FACADE OF 8T. PETER’S, ROME. 
Herewith we give a representation 
of the beautiful terrace of the facade 
of Saint Peter’s Church, at Rome. 
The upper line which terminates 
this facade is ornamented with a bal- 
ustrade, supporting the thirteen stat- 
ues of Christ and his disciples. 
When advancing towards the temple, 
in the midst of the square deccrated 
by the obelisk of Sixtus V., and the 
fountains built under the direction of 
the Chevalier Bernini and Charles 
Fontana, you look at these statues, 
they do not seem to surpass the or- 
dinary natural dimensions. But if 
you ascend the terrace whence the 
majestic cupola rises, you are aston- 
ished at having been the sport of 
such an illusion. A man’s head 
hardly rises about the pedestals of 
these stone colossi. But the specta- 
tor is soon diverted from his surprise 
by the admiration caused: by the view 
all Rome unfolding before him. 

lt is from this spot that we must 
contemplate and study the Eternal 
City, if we would form a just idea of 
its ancient and modern buildings, 
tieir situation and the distances 
which separate them. Below, you 
see the castle of St. Angelo; far off 
at the left, at the extremity of the 
city, the eye rests with emotion on 
the promenades of Piccino, and the 
ve where young artists are dream- 

ing of home and glory ; to the right 
you distinguish successively the Cap- 
itol, the Forum, the Coliseum, num- 
berless churches, vast palaces, ruins 
and tombs, and beyond all, that sol- 
emn Campagna, which resembles the 
sea, vast and swelling beneath the 
eternal breath of God. Any person 


LEA 


who would be thoroughly infor.ned 
of Rome as itis, should read Mr. 
Hillard’s “ Six Month; in Italy.” 


See WHITEHALL, SOUTH AND STATEN ISLAND FERRIES, AND REVENUE BARGE OFFICE. 


THE RED PARTRIDGE. 
‘The red partridge, of which we present a fine engraving, be- 
to one of the finest species of this bird. The upperpartof 
the of reddish brown, the breast of dull blue, the pire 
white of the throat is relieved by the border of deep black whi 
encloses it, and meets at the eye, the brilliancy of which is height- 
ened by this contrast. The bill and claws are red, and the regular 
and transverse spots of crescent shape, shaded with black, white, 
and maroon color which Drought — — the bird, and dis- 
tingnish it at a glance. ‘ Brought into the English parks in 1834, 
where it was called the ‘bechuse 2 


and leaves, without artis also sheltered by a tuft of turf. 


, its nest, built 
fifteen to twenty—but 
8 of the Perdix Cintren, 


80 abthis period. Even the gray par- 
tridges “‘ take the red” is te say, a reddish spot appears be- 
tween the eye and ear, at the bare part next the temple, and the 
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WHITEHALL. 
The engraving which we 
locality in New York city, designated 


“as Whitehall, and shows the 


and Staten Island Ferries the 
Revenue Office. . Whitehall 
is situated at the foot of Broadway, 
conjunction Screet and 
ery, and & spacious 
rendezvous for the vast ber of 
vehicles, omnibusses that 
ork 


nelius-Bogardus. It is 


nient, not only for the tide waiters of 
customs, but to the press and the 
merchants. It has a large revolving 
light at the top, which answers to 
Robins’ Reef and the Narrows. The 
ove in this part of the city 
of New York have lately been exten- 
sive. Among the rest, the 
itself is being much enlarged and 
beautified, by filling in to the water 
of the bay to a considerable extent, 
on a line running nearly even, sea- 
ward, with the water bastions of Cas- 
tle Garden. Large storehouses of 
granite also are fast taking the place 
of low and rickety tenements in this 
district, and Whitehall will ere long 
present a most creditable aspect. 


ntinuity of their horizontal 


flight renders them an easy mark for the hunter’s gun.” ‘Wileda 


ing in their natures, than 


Partridges lay sometimes 


9) =—| utes. On the Staten Ferry, 
= == = = one or two boats run every hour 
with people. to escape the 
=== ERS —— dust of the pent up city. The price 
| for foot passengers is only 6 1.4 
— cents for eight or ninemiles. The 
Revenue Barge Office is beautiful 
TERRACE OF THE FACADE OF ST. PETERS, AT ROME. 
: young birds must then be kept very warm, and require animal (Re 
‘aod to support their strength. ‘Those that are being domestica 
\\\ ; ted are given bullock’s heart chopped — lettuce, hard eggs ‘ 
‘ fa and\crambs of bread steeped in wine. ilson, the ornithologist, 
has written some interesting details concerning the American 
partridges (Perdix Virginiensis), which begin to build at the com- 
mencement of spring. The female begins to lead the little ones 
Y| as boon 98 Sher come out cf the shell, which is at the end of 
month, and calls them by tepeated eries, resembling: the ehirpings 
of a pullet. “ Like all the gallimageous tribe,” he saya, 
| SAS partridge and quail make a great noise, caused by the comes 
t island, the red partridge has muituplied ; wherever it suc- _ G, and rapid movement of their wings, rt in com 
ceeds it drives out the common partridge, and the which - \\ co 4% 
escape will soon sectimate this fine bird through all the southern | 
part of Great. Britaim,. The red partridge, larger than the gray, relates that their eggs, often pl unde are suce 
nds lay the same-nunaber of OE to give them a good and steady hen. 
instead of being greenish like are reared very easily, and become as familiar as.pullets. Dy * 
those of the Perdix Rubra.are of dull white, douea witt red. few years’ perseverance they are completely domesticated. 
stead of the large plains, which the other bird inhabits, the red = partridges, brought in this way by.a hen, and.aban- 
partridge frequents hilly digtricts, and prefers southern to north- med by their adoptive mother when they came of age, formed be. 
ern latitudes. Although its easy to tame, it lives less in society + acquaintance with the cows, which they accompanied reg 
than the idge, and: is uently more difficult to to the fields, returned with them at evening, remaining 
breed. young exact greater and more minute attention. — them while they-were milked, and. following them again to 
The first mouit, at the age of three months, a time of crisis with ture, . They passed the winter, 
at the opening of spring. 
other’s nests, and sometimes i 
; THE RED PARTRIDGE. rte her @ggs in a common hen’s nest, by which they were . 
: 


